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Foreword 



This report is the most recent in the series prepared for the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education that has been held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, since 1934 under the auspices of the International Bureau of 
Education (IBE), now a part of UNESCO. 

Part I pi'ovides a brief summary of the state of education in the 
United States today with emphasis on achievement and reform, currents 
and cross currents. This material has been excerpted and adapted from 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education's Annual Report to the Congress, 
March, 1973. 

Part II contains statistics on American education compiled by the 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics. The mate- 
rial covers the 1971-72 school year, the most recent full year for which 
figures were available at the time this report went to press, as well as 
some enrollment data for the fall semester, 1972. The tables also contain 
data from earlier years to indicate trends or comparisons. 

Part III presents basic background information on the organization 
and administration of education in the United States. 

Part IV focuses on the current role of secondary education in training 
and employment, with special emphasis on the concept of career education 
and the Federal involvement in its development and implementation 
concept. 

The appendix includes a succinct summary of the highlights of one 
of the most extensive and significant pieces of Federal education authoriz- 
ing legislation in the Nation's history, the Education Amendments of 1972. 

This report is made available in English, French, Spanish, and Russian 
languages. The various language versions are useful not only to the repre- 
sentatives of the 130 Member States of UNESCO who may attend the IBE 
conference in Geneva, but also to the hundreds of visitors from abroad 
who seek information from the Office of Education annually. The various 
language versions have also proven of value to many of the non-English 
speaking educators and policymakers in other countries who are interested 
in educational development in the United States. 



Robert Leestma 

Associate Commissioner 
for International Education 
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President Richard Nixon 
on the Federal Responsibility 
to Education (Broadcast live 
on radio, October 25, 1972) 



. . . The kind of schooling- we provide for our yo'ing people today will 
play a majoi role in determining the kind of country we will have well 
into the next century. 

... I will continue to work to make the Federal Government's role in 
education a positive, productive one, and to give to the people and their 
locally elected representatives the means with which they can play a 
larger role in impi'oving education. 

By seeking this basic goal together, we can build 9 system that brings 
a quality education and full opportunity to all Americans. 
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f. The State of Education in the Nation ' 



Achievement and Reform 

Education in the United Stated today pre- 
sents a simultaneously heartening and frus- 
trating study of unparalleled accomplish- 
ment admixed with unresolved difficulty. 

Graduation from high school is so nearly 
universal that it is easy to forget that as 
recently as 40 years ago only three young- 
sters out of 10 earned a diploma. College en- 
trance has become almost as commonplace. 

School teachers are better trained ; 97 per- 
cent of them now hold at least a bachelor's 
degree. 

Students are on the whole more advanced, 
Youngsters in many high schools are tack- 
ling science and mathematics at levels that 
only a few years ago were considered difficult 
for college people. 

A dismaying number of students, however 
— particularly the children of poor and ra- 
cially isolated parents living in a decaying 
inner city or rural slum — are still not receiv- 
ing an adequate education, 

This is not quite the same as to say that 
the schools are failing. They are succeeding, 
at least within the sense that they are seek- 
ing to educate youngsters who in earlier days 
would not have been in a classroom in the 
first place. 

Similarly, a dismaying number of poor 
and racially isv.^ated youths are still deried 
the opportunity for education beyond high 
school. But this is not to say, either, that the 



^This chapter is excerpted and adapted from 
"Education Today: A Progress Report'' — Chapter 
1 of the U,S. Commissioner of Education's Annual 
Report to Congress, March 31, 1973. 



colleges and universities — or the vocational 
and technical institutes that are part of our 
postsecondary system — are failing. If only in 
the sense that they are enrolling many 
youngsters who a few years ago would never 
have seen the inside of a college classroom, 
they too are succeeding. 

The educational system continues to serve 
a large proportion of U.S. children and 
young adults. A greater proportion of the 
youngest children are entering kindergarten 
than ever before (82.5 percent of all 6-year 
olds in 1971 as compared to 66.3 percent in 

1961) , A higher proportion of 17-year olds 
now complete 12 years of schooling {76 per- 
cent in 1972 as compared to 62.5 percent in 

1962) . Greater numbers and a higher per- 
centage of high school graduates enroll in 
college and other postsecondary institutions 
(59 percent in 1972 as compared with 54 
percent in 1962), although it should be noted 
that the percentage has decreased slightly 
over the past sevei'al years (from 61 percent 
in 1970). Similarly, U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities are now producing more graduates 
with bachelor's, master's, and Ph.D. degrees. 
From 1961 to 1971, the number of bachelor's 
degrees doubled ; the number of master's de- 
grees almost tripled; and the number of 
Ph.D. degrees more than tripled. In fact, the 
United States is temporarily e:^'periencing 
problems arising from excessive numbers of 
Ph.D.'s in certain fields^ 

Our educational enterprise is also far more 
accessible. Increased academic opportunity 
has been extended for the first time in our 
history to large numbers of black and Span- 
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!sh-speaking people. The growth is particu- 
larly noteworthy at higher education levels. 

Curriculums from elementary through 
graduate school are more varied, more in- 
tensive, and of higher quality. Course con- 
tent has had to be frequently updated to take 
into account the explosion in knowledge. The 
constant sear.'^h for innovation and new in- 
structional technology has promoted better 
teaching methods in many school systems. 
Student and community unrest and the cry 
for "relevancy" have promoted greater sensi- 
tivity to student needs. 

The question remains: Is this kind of 
success enough? To a large degree it is the 
result of Federal laws enacted at various 
times of crisis extending over some 20 years, 
principally the past 10. Enacted as they were 
to meet the crisis of a moment, few of these 
laws bear any coordinated relationship to 
one another. Moreover, the crises that gave 
birth to some of them have long passed cr 
diminished in severity, and many of the laws 
have outlived their usefulness. And some 
laws, on sober reexamination, now appear to 
have taken the wrong tack in the first place; 
they have not been as successful as orii^inally 
hoped in solving some of the problems they 
were «^jmed at. 

Other programs, to be sure, have worked 
out remarkably well. It is, nevertheless, the 
view of this Administration that it is time to 
assess all Federal education programs, to 
modify those that would succeed better with 
modification, to discard those that will 
clearly never meet their purpose, at least not 
at any reasonable cost, to apply more re- 
sources to successful ones, and to create new 



ones to meet remaining needs. Fiscal reali- 
ties make it even more necessary at this 
time to examine the value received for every 
Federal dollar spent for education — as with 
every Federal dollar spent for any purpose. 

Considerations like this have been shaping 
and honing the ideas of this Administration 
since its earliest days. Many of the resultant 
conclusions were transformed into law in the 
Education Amendments of 1972,2 passed by 
thfc Congress and signed by the President on 
June 23. 



Currents and Cross Curren'<s 

The overall strength of our schools and 
colleges on the one hand and their frustra- 
tion on the other are among the most strik- 
ing currents in American education as fhe 
Nation heads for the 200 ch anniversar;^ of 
its founding. In an enterprise as large and 
diverse as education, involving more than a 
third of the entire population, the list of 
these currents could be extended almost infi- 
nitely. The following are especially dese^ /ing 
of note : 

Equal educational opportunity, — Inequal- 
ity of opportunity not only holds its position 
as probably the most complicated and diffi- 
cult challenge facing American education but 
has taken on new dimensions of complexity. 

Particularly in aspects of racial isolation, 
it is fair to say that progress is being made. 



'Public Law 92-318. See appendix, pp. 51-C25 
for "Highlights of the Education Amendments of 



According to xecords of th^ Tj.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare's Office 
for Civil Rights, the percentage of black stu- 
dents enrolled in all-minority schools .has 
dropped from about 40 percent in 1968 to a 
current level of a little over 11 percent. 
There has been a concurrent movement to- 
ward refocusing classrooms to embrace the 
heritage of students whose native language is 
not English. There are increasing numbers 
of bilingual programs for Spanish-speaking 
youngsters and multicultural programs for 
all youngsters, extending the learning proc- 
ess to include Afro, Hispanic, Indian, and 
other heritages and thus give the full flavor 
of the emerging American society. In schools 
such as those receiving support under emer- 
gency school assistance programs, individual 
school districts in all parts of the Nation are 
going through the desegregation process with 
a minimum of dislocation. 

Deep and potentially divisive problems 
nevertheless remain, symbolized by the con- 
troversy over **busing," a system of trans- 
porting students across school or other juris- 
dictional boundaries to meet the constitu- 
tional requirements to desegregate the 
schools. Whether new directions toward a so- 
lution of this issue will emerge from deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court remains to 
be seen. 

Another element that has enormously 
broadened the equal opportunity issue is 
women's rights. After decade upon decade of 
being accorded something less than first-class 
citizenship, both as students and as members 
of school and college staffs, women are ob- 
taining just and equitable treatment. Their 



demands for an end to discrimination by sex 
have now been sustained in Federal law. 

Change, — A deep ferment pervades educa- 
tion in the United States today, an earnest 
striving for constructive change at all levels. 
This mood is evidenced at the elementary- 
secondary level by such innovations as the 
"informal" classroom, nongraded classes, in- 
dependent study programs, and a team ap- 
proach to teaching; and in higher education 
by such experiments as the "university with- 
out walls," which frees the student to have a 
hand in developing his own curriculum, to 
stretch across the boundaries that conven- 
tionally separate the colleges withir a univ- 
ersity, and to supplement his academic pur- 
suits by turning to resources within the com- 
munity. 

There is greater awareness of education's 
responsibilities for developing an environ- 
mentally literate society, new initiatives to- 
ward capitalizing on the potential of technol- 
ogy, an accelerated movement toward bring- 
ing handicapped boys and girls into educa- 
tion's main stream, a more intensive efiort to 
build close and constructive relationships be- 
tween the school and the local community, a 
recognition that frequently citizens can play 
a valuable role in the classroom in a parapro- 
fessional capacity. The search for better 
ways will know its disappointments as well 
as its triumphs, but the spirit behind that 
search is a guarantee that American educa- 
tion will remain vigorous and creative. 

Career Education. — What began as a call 
to reexamine the purposes of education in 
terms of the practical interests of r.tudents 
— and of our society — has now taken on the 



dimensions of a national movement. The call 
came from Sidney P. Marland, Jr., then the 
19th U.S. Commissioner of Education and 
now the Assistant Secretary for Education 
in the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, The need for reexamina- 
tion was made evident. Dr. Marland noted, 
by the record. Each year on the order of 2.5 
million young people conclude their formal 
schooling — perhaps with a high school di- 
ploma, perhaps by simply dropping out of 
school or college — with no preparation for a 
job. To this dilemma add the human and fi- 
nancial waste — it costs about $12,000 to send 
a youngster through elementary and high 
school — represented by the young people who 
drift through their studies without plan or 
purpose, ungripped by education because 
they do not connect it with "real" life. 

The career education concept aims at refo- 
cusing the learning process at all levels by 
blending a mutually supportive combination 
of academic and occupational goals. 
Launched by the Office of Education (OE) 
and now under the direction of the newly 
created National Institute of Education, a 
number of federally supported career educa- 
tion research projects are now going for- 
ward. Meanwhile individual school districts 
and colleges across the Nation have set out 
on their own with OE encouragement to 
readjust their curriculums so as to encom- 
pass the goal of making sure that every stu- 
dent leaves the classroom with a marketable 
skill. 

School finance. — A long-building discon- 
tent with the way schools are financed in the 
United States has triggered a move for re- 



form likely to have heavy repercussions in 
every State in the Nation. The overall issue 
is composed of several interlacing issues, 
each in itself presenting difficult and per- 
plexing questions. In reviewing the situation, 
as good a place as any to start is the practi- 
cal matter of steadily increasing outlays for 
the schools. During the decade of the 1960's 
total costs for public elementary and second- 
ary education more than doubled, rising (in 
terms of 1971-72 dollars) from about $22 
billion in 1960 to $45 billion in 1970, 

In accordance with the long-standing pat- 
tern by which public education is financed, 
the burden of meeting these additional costs 
has fallen to property owners and, indirectly, 
renters, since the single most important 
source of school funds is the property tax. 

One result is what many have interpreted 
as being a taxpayers' revolt, signalled by a 
growing trend toward negative votes in 
school bond referendums. 

Equally strenuous objections have come 
from citizens who claim that reliance on the 
property tax as the basic instrument of 
school financing is inherently inequitable, 
that it makes tne quality of a youngster's 
education dependent chiefly on the accident 
of where he happens to live, in a poor or 
wealthy school district, A suit filed by a 
group of San Antonio, Tex., parents contend- 
ing that such reliance is in fact unconstitu- 
tional reached the U.S, Supreme Court, 
which ruled against the parents, leaving it 
up to State legislatures to change school 
financing methods if they wish. 

Though alteration of the present system 
would affect millions of children and thou- 



sands upon thousands of legal jurisdictions, 
the Nation is not unprepared to face up to 
the enormous complications that would with- 
out question ensue. Many months prior to 
the first legal finding on the school finance 
issue, by the California Supreme Court, the 
President had called for a number" of studies 
into the facts involved. Further, the OE- 
sponsored study. Future Directions for 
School Finandngy came to fruition at about 
the time of the California decision. Addi- 
tional explorations have been under way by a 
special internal Office of Education task 
force. 

A fundamental question involved in school 
finance is the difficult situation of the non- 
public schools, whose costs have risen at 
least as sharply as those of the public 
schools. Since support of these schools comes 
almost altogether from tuition, the only clear 
way for them to meet their rising costs has 
heretofore been to raise tuition. The result 
has been that many parents, because they are 
unable to pay more, and for other reasons, 
have sent their children to public school, thus 
dircLi.iig still more income away from the 
nonpublic school. 

Postsecondary education, — The Nation's 
colleges and universities are currently going 
through an unprecedented period of reform 
and renewal. Some of the stimulus for refor- 
mation has been imposed by the sheer pres- 
sure of economics — illustrated by the great 
disparity between what students pay for 
their college education and what the institu- 
tion must spend to provide it. Equally impor- 
tant, however, is the recognition by the col- 
leges and universities themselves that re- 



newal is the only alternative to obsolescence 
in a period when tradition cannot withstand 
the pressure of far-reaching changes in 
human values and social needs. 

The financial pressure is heavy, pervasive, 
and in some places of crisis proportions. A 
few colleges are foundering and many are 
cutting back on their services. But many 
more are finding nevj strength by recognizing 
what friendly critics have long contended — 
that efficiency has not been a common char- 
acteristic among institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The moves now under way toward im- 
proving the situation — through such steps as 
the more effective and intensive use of facili- 
ties, installation of more modern administra- 
tive procedures, and the development of 
more efficient organizational arrangements 
— will not by themselves solve postsecondary 
education's financial problems. 

The reexamination now under way does 
indicate, however, that the colleges and uni- 
versities are determined to take a practical, 
realistic view of their operations and to face 
up to extensive revisions of customary ways 
of doing things. 

Meanwhile the colleges and universities 
are engaged in a drive for renewal that is 
changing the face of postsecondary education 
throughout the Nation. Individual institu- 
tions and prestigious study groups alike are 
reexamining the basic purposes of higher ed- 
ucation and its role in the American society. 
From these various explorations have 
emerged a number of common themes. There 
is a conviction that postsecondary education 
must be opened to new and different kinds of 
people, including those not previously 
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thought of as "college materiar' and those 
beyond the usual college age. There is a 
search for greater flexibility — new kinds of 
institutions, different approaches to instruc- 
tion, forms of internal organization that 
break out of the mold of the traditional disci- 
plines. There is a move toward greater insti- 
tutional diversity, providing opportunities 
not tied to a standard course of study or to a 
particular campus, or for that matter to a 
campus at all. There is a determination to 
see learning as a lifelong process, with stu- 
dents moving in and out of higher education 
as they see fit and as their needs dictate. And 
there is a drive — spurred by the career edu- 
cation concept and by the fact that about 
half of all college students drop out before 
getting a degree — to reestablish a useful and 
harmonious relationship between academic 
pursuits and preparation for the practical 
necessity of earning a living. 

The ferment on college campuses asso- 
ciated with demonstrations and disruption 
has just about disappeared now, but in its 
place has come a concern for constructive 
and valid change whose impact on postsecon- 
dary education gives every sign of being 
basic and lasting. 

Reading, — Few aspects of the day-to-day 
school operation come under closer scrutiny 
by parents than their children's achieve- 
ments in education's basics, and most partic- 
ularly reading. Rightly so, for the ability to 
read is the key determinant of a youngster's 
success or failure in all other subjects. It has 
become fashionable to assume that virtually 
all children read poorly and that the schools 
have somehow lost the ability to teach them. 



Not so — ^judging by findings of an extensive 
sampling of reading skills among young peo- 
ple in four age groups made last year as part 
of the continuing National Assessment of 
Education Progress. Said Assessment 
officials: "The reading performance of young 
Americans exceeded noticeably the levels an- 
ticipated by the reading specialists who de- 
veloped the exercises." The performance of a 
proportion of these young people, on the 
other hand, was substandard — and not unex- 
pectedly, for authoritative evidence suggests 
that something in the order of 7 million ele- 
mentary and secondary school students, 
many of them concentiated in the large 
cities, are burdened by reading problems 
that many schools seem unable to solve. To 
these boys and girls add the nearly 19 million 
adults whose ability to read is so meagre that 
they cannot function effectively as self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

The plight of the nonreader cannot prop- 
erly be ascribed to incompetent teachers or 
to a lack of knowledge of teaching techniques 
that work with most students, as the results 
of the National Assessment bear out. The 
problem would instead seem to consist of the 
need, first, to identify teaching methods that 
are effective with youngsters who do not re- 
spond to traditional approaches, and, second, 
to give reading the high priority it deserves 
on the school agenda. 

The promotion of reading as the top 
concern on education's agenda and the iden- 
tification of teaching techniques adapted to 
the laggard reader are essential elements of 
the national Right-To-Read program, which 
now has some 240 projects underway — some 
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in schools, some in community centers — 
aimed at establishing methods and materials 
that are specifically successful with boys and 
girls (and adults) who are immune to stand- 
ard school fare. Equally significant for the 
long term, Right To Read has brought read- 
ing into the spotlight. Special reading pro- 
grams have been launched in most States and 
in local communities in all sections of the 
Nation, some with Federal support, some 
without it. 

It is a basic thesis of the Right-To-Read 
campaign that, except for that proportion of 
the population considered uneducable, vir- 
tually every youngster can learn to read well 
if he is offered approaches tailored to his 



specific needs and strengths. The drive un- 
derway now to prove th. : proposition repre- 
sents one of the major challenges of the 
1970's, 

In summary, — The remarkable overall 
strength of American education, the continu- 
ing search for successful methods of teaching 
disadvantaged youngsters, the pervasiveness 
of change, the spreading impact of the career 
education concept, the school finance situa- 
tion, the renewal of higher education, and 
the heavy emphasis on reading — these are 
some of the major currents affecting our 
schools and colleges today. American educa- 
tion continues to be on the move and the 
movement is forward. 
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II. statistics on Education 



An Overviev/ 

Education was the primary occupation of 
62,8 million people in the United States in 
fall 1972. Included in this total were 59.5 
million students enrolled in the Nation's 
schools and colleges, nearly 3 million teach- 
ers, and about 300,000 superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and other instructional 
staff members. This means that, in a country 
with a population of 209 million, approxi- 
mately 3 out of .e;'.rery 10 persons were di- 
rectly involved ir? the educational process. 

The expenditures of educational institu- 
tions totaled approximately $84 billion dur- 
ing the school year 1971-72. Increased sup- 
port for education in recent years has come 
from Federal, State, and local governments, 
as well as from a variety of private sources. 



Enrollment 

In fall 1972, enrollment in educational in- 
stitutions in the United States remained rel- 
atively stable after annual increases for 27 
consecutive years. The number of students in 
public and nonpublic institutions at all edu- 
cational levels totaled 59,5 million, as shown 
in table 1, nearly 0,2 million less than the 
year before. Increases in enrollment at the 
secondary and higher education levels were 
offset by a small decline in elementary school 
enrollment. The decrease at the elementary 
level may be attributed to a reduction in the 
number of children in the 5 to 13 age group. 
Small annual reductions in elementary school 
enrollment are expected for the next several 



years because fewer young children will be 
reaching school age. 

Since the end of World War II there has 
been a trend in this country for more and 
more persons to enter the educational system 
at an earlier age and to remain in school for 
a longer period of time than did their older 
brothers and sisters. This trend is illustrated 
most dramatically in table 2 where the latest 
available data on the percentage of 5-year- 
olds and teenagers enrolled in school are 
compared with the percentages one and two 
decades earlier. More than 8 out of every 10 
5-year-olds attended school in 1971 as com- 
pared with 6 to 7 in the early 1960's and 
about 5 at the beginning of the I950's, More 
than 90 percent of the 16- and 17-year-olds 
are now enrolled in school. This may be com- 
pared with almost 84 percent in 1961 and 75 
percent in 1951. Approximately one-half of 
the 18- and 19-year-olds are presently in 
school, as contrasted with three-eighths of 
their counterparts in 1961 and one-fourth in 
1951. Although there is some vacillation in 
the nearly total percentage of children aged 7 
to 9 enrolled in school, every age group over 

16 or 17 to age 34 shows a marked increase. 
Another indication of the same phenome- 
non is provided by table 3, which shows the 
growth of secondary education in the United 
States, From 1890 to 1971, while the popula- 
tion 14 to 17 years of age tripled, enrollment 
in grades 9 through 12 increased 42 times. In 
1890 only about 1 person in 15 in the 14 to 

17 age group was enrolled in school; in 1971 
the figure was well over 9 out of 10. 

For more than half a century the Federal 
Government has assisted State and local gov- 
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ernments in providing vocational education 
programs. In recent years nev^ programs 
have been added to the traditional classes in 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and 
industry, and the number of participants has 
increased at a rapid rate. Table 4 shows that 
more than 10,5 million students were en- 
rolled in federally aided vocational classes in 
1971, 



Teachers 

The number of elementary school teachers 
has stabiliz-ed for the moment, but the num- 
ber of teachers at the secondary and higher 
education levels continues to grow each year. 
Almost 3 million teachers, the largest num- 
ber ever employed in any 1 year, were giving 
classroom instruction in the fall of 1972, as 
can be seen in table 5. 

In recent years the number of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers has 
risen at a faster rate than the number of 
pupils enrolled. Consequently, there has been 
a slight decline in the number cl pupils per 
teacher. As table 6 indicates, there were 22.3^ 
pupils per teacher in the fall of 1971 as com- 
pared with 24,1 pupils per teacher 5 years 
earlier. 



Graduates 

Paralleling recent increases in school en-, 
rollment is a corresponding rise in the num- 
ber and proportion of persons graduating 
from high school and college. Table 7 indi- 
cates that, as recently as 1890, only 3.5 per- 



cent of our young people were graduating 
from high school. That year may be com- 
pared with the year 1971, when there were 
more than 2,9 million graduates, a number 
equal to 76 percent of the 17-year-olds in the 
population. At the college level the contrast 
is even greater: The number of bachelor's 
degrees conferred in 1971 was more than 56 
times as great as in 1890, and the number of 
master's and doctor's degrees both increased 
more than two hundredfold, as seen in table 
8. 

The number of earned degrees conferred 
by institutions of higher education in the 
year ending in June 1971 is shown in table 9, 
At the bachelor's level more degrees v;rre 
conferred in education, social sciences, aad 
business and management than in any other 
field, A substantial number of bachelor's de- 
grees were also conferred in languages and 
literature (both English and foreign lan- 
guages), biological and physical sciences, en- 
gineering, fine and applied arts, and mathe- 
matics. The leading fields in terms of the 
number of master's degrees conferred were 
education, business and management, social 
sciences, and engineering. More than 3,000 
doctor's degrees were conferred in each of 5 
fields: Education, physical sciences, social 
sciences, biological sciences, and engineering. 



School Retention Rates and Educational 
Attainment 

Table 10 shows the increase in school re- 
tention rates from the fifth grade through 
college entrance over the past 40 years» Dur- 

b 
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ing this time the proportion of fifth graders 
who went on to graduate from high school 
increased times : about 75 percent of for- 
mer fifth graders graduated from high school 
in 1970, as compared with 30 percent in 
1932. The increase in college attendance is 
even more striking: approximately 46 per- 
cent of the young people now enter college; 
in the early 1930's the comparable figure was 
12 percent. 

Since 1940, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
has collected statistics on the number of 
school years completed by persons in the 
United States. (Demographers have used data 
from early census surveys to estimate the 
number of school years completed in 1910, 
1920, and 1930.) Table 11, which is derived 
from census publications, compares the edu- 
cational attainment of the population 25 to 
29 years of age with the total population 25 
years of age and over. The forr^ror group in 
March 1972 had completed one-ivalf year of 
school more than had the total adult popula- 
tion. Approximately 80 percent of the 25 to 
29 age group were high school graduates, as 
compared with only 58 percent of all adults. 
Almost 20 percent of the persons in their 
middle and late twenties were college gradu- 
ates, while only 12 percent of the entire adult 
population had completed 4 years of college. 

Only 1,0 percent of the persons 14 years of 
age and over were illiterate in 1969, accord- 
ing to a sample survey conducted by the U.S, 
Bureau of the Census, from which table 12 
derives. This illiteracy rate may be compared 
with 2.5 percent in 1952, 4,3 percent in 1930, 
and 10.7 percent in 1900, Thus the 20th cen- 
tury has seen a steady reduction in the per- 



centage of persons in the United States who 
are unable to read and write. 



Income 

Public elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States derive virtually all their 
revenue from governmental source.s. Income 
from other sources, such as gifts and fees, 
amounts to less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the total revenue receipts. Local governments 
contribute more than any other source, but 
in recent years the proportions from the 
Federal and State governments have been in- 
creasing. In the school year 1969-70 approxi- 
mately 52 percent of the revenue receipts of 
public schools came from local sources, 40 
percent from State governments, and 8 per- 
cent from the Federal Government, as can be 
seen in table 13. While revenue receipts have 
continued to increase since 1970, preMminary 
data i}idicate that the distribution by source 
of funds has changed very little in the past 2 
or 3 years. 

Although State and local governments 
have primary responsibility for public educa- 
tion in the United States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment for many years has maintained an 
active interest in the educational process. Re- 
cently an increasing amount of Federal sup- 
port, for all educational levels has been pro- 
vided through a variety of programs admin- 
istered by various Government agencies. 
Federal grants supporting education, in all 
educational institutions, for example, more 
than tripled between 1965 and 1971. Table 14 
presents a summary of Federal funds for ed- 
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ucation, training, and related activities dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 



Expenditures 

Table 15 shows that expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary education 
in the United States amounted to $40.7 bil- 
lion during the school year 1969-70 and to 
an estimated $48.5 billion in 1971-72. The 
total annual expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance rose from $970 in 1969-70 
to an estimated $1,091 in 1971-72. The ex- 
penditure per pupil has more than doubled in 
the past decade, although in constant dollars 
the increase v^as only by about 50 percent. 

According to the latest available figures on 
expenditures by purpose, public schools are 
expending approximately 57 percent of their 
funds for instruction and 11 percent for cap- 
ital outlay. The remaining 32 percent is 
spent for a variety of purposes, including ad- 



ministration, plant operation and mainte- 
nance, fixed charges, other school services, 
and interest on school debt. 

Table 16 compares total expenditures f^^ 
all levels of public and private education in 
the United States with the gross national 
product over the past four decades. Educa- 
tional expenditures are estimated at $83.8 
billion for the school year 1971-72, an 
amount equal to 8.0 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. In relation to the gross na- 
tional product, expenditures today are more 
than 4 times as great as they were during the 
midf orties, and they tend to rise each year. 

Expenditures for vocational education 
from Federal, State, and local funds are 
shown in table 17. In 1970-71, the Federal 
Governmeut contributed 17 percent of the 
money for vocational education, while State 
and local governments made up the remain- 
ing 83 percent. Total governmental expendi- 
tures for vocational education nearly doubled 
between 1967-68 and 1970-71. 
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Table 1.— Estimaied enrollment in educational institutions, by level of instruction and by 
type of control: United States, fall 1971 and fall 1972 ' 

tin thousands] 



Level of instruction and type of control Fall 1971 Fall 1972 



Total elementary, secondary, and higher education; 59,707 59,530 



Kindergarten-grade 12 (regular and other schools)* 51,591 



Public 52,335 52,260 

NonpJbiic/.!.' •••• 7,372 7,270 



51,310 



Regular public schools ^t'ofX ?nn 

Regular nonpublic schools '^iS oVn 

Other public schools 240 240 

Other nonpublic schools ■ ' ^ 



Kindergarten-grade 8 (regular'and other schools)* 36,365 35,800 

Regular public schools ^i'oSS 

Regular nonpublic schools " 3,900 3,800 

Other public schools 170 1/0 

Other nonpublic schools f2_ 



Grades 9-12 (regular and other schools)^ 

Regular public schools I'Inn i inn 

Regular nonpublic schools yn 7n 

Other public schools 70 /u 

Other nonpublic schools 2_ 

Higher educction (total degree-credit enrollment in universities, colleges, professional « ^ ^ a oon 

schools, teachers colleges, and junior colleges)' ^»llo ^'^^^ 

Public 6,014 6,120 

ZJ^biic;;:::::;::::;::;:::::::::::::::::.::...::^ 2.102 2,100 



Undergraduate^ 7,208 7,290 

Graduate. 



iThe 1971 figures for regular nonpublic and other elementary and secondary schools, and all 1972 figures, are preliminary esti- 
mates. Surveys of nonpubii: elementary and secondary schools have been conducted at less frequent internals than \nose °t 
public schools and of institutions of higher education. Consequently, the estimates for nonpublic schools a/;® J.ffs reliab^ than 
those for other types of institutions. The estimates for 1972 are derived from changes in the school-age population combined 
with the long-range trend in school enroUment rates of the population. . . ^ . , * non. 

2 "Regular" schools include schools which are a part of State and local school systems ar:c* also most "°"Pi°''*"^a'i'"8 
public elementary and secondary schools, both church^affiliated and nonsectarian. "Other schools Include subcoMegi^te 
departments of institutions of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, Federal schools for Indians, ana 
Federal schooJs on military posts and other Federal instaUatlons. ^, ^, u. * ^ ^u«i j'r. Hnamn 

3 Excludes undergraduate students in occupational programs which are not ordinarily creditable toward a bachelors degree. 
There were approximately 833.000 of these nondegrae-credit students. in fat! 1971. .on A^nrovtmatpiu iQ-l nnn ^sttj. 
♦Inctudes students working toward first-professtonal degrees, such as M.D.> D.D.S.» LL.B.. and B.D. Approximately 193.000 stu- 
dents were in this category in fall 1971. 

Note.-Fall enrollment is usually smaller than school-year enrollment, since the latter is a cumulative figure which includes std- 
dents who enroll at any time during the year 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Fa// 1971 Statistics P^^'^c Schoo^^^^^ 
Enro/iment in Higher Education, I97I; and estimates of the National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education. 
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Table 2.— Percent of the population 5 to 34 years old enrolled in school, by age; 
United States, October 1947 to October 1971 







Total, 


5 


6 


7 to 


10 to 


14 and 


16 and 


18 and 


20 to 


25 to 


30 to 




Year 


5 to 34 


years^ 


yearsi 


9 


13 


15 


17 


19 


24 


29 


34 






yea rs. 






years 


years 


yea rs 


yea rs 


yea rs 


years 


years 


yea rs 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1947, . 




42.3 


53.4 


96.2 


98.4 


98.6 


91.6 


67.6 


24.3 


10.2 


3.0 


1.0 


1 QAR 




A'^ 1 








yo.u 


y^. / 


71 9 




Q 7 

y. / 




Q 

.y 


1949 . 




43.9 


55.1 


96.2 


98.5 


98.7 


93.5 


69.5 


25.3 


9.2 


3.8 


1.1 


1950, , 




44.2 


51.8 


97.0 


93.9 


98.6 


94.7 


71.3 


29.4 


9.0 


3.0 


.9 


1951, . 




. .., 45.4 


53.8 


96.0 


99.0 


99.2 


94.8 


75.1 


26.3 


8.3 


2.5 


J 


1952 . 




46.8 


57.8 


96.8 


98.7 


98.9 


96.2 


73.4 


28.7 


9.5 


2.6 


1.2 


1 QRQ 




AO. Q. 




Q7 7 
y /./ 






yo.o 


7A 7 


"3 1 O 


111 
11.1 


O Q 


1 7 
1. / 


1 "54 . . 




. . . 50.0 


57.7 


96.8 


99.2 


99.5 


95.8 


78.0 


32.4 


11.2 


4.1 


1.5 


1955 . 






53. 1 


98.2 


99.2 


99.2 


95.9 


77.4 


31.5 


11.1 


4.2 


1.6. 


1956.. 




. . 52.3 


58.9 


97.0 


99.4 


99.2 


96.9 


78.4 


35.4 


12.8 


5.1 


1.9 


1957. , 




53.6 


60.2 


97.4 


99.5 


99.5 


97.1 


80.5 


34.9 


14.0 


5.5 


1.8 


1958 




54.8 


63.8 


97.3 


99*5 


99.5 


96.9 


80.6 


37.6 


13.4 


5.7 


2.2 


1959.. 




.. 55.5 


62.9 


97,5 


99.4 


99.4 


97.5 


82.9 


36.C 


12.7 


5.1 


2.2 


1960, , 




56.4 


63.7 


98.0 


99.6 


99.5 


97.8 


82.6 


38.4 


13.1 


4.9 


2.4 


1961,. 




56 ^ 


66.3 


97.4 


99.4 


99.3 


97.6 


83.6 


38-0 


13.7 


4.4 


2.0 


1962. , 






66.8 


97.9 


99.2 


99.3 


98.0 


84.3 


41,8 


15.6 


5.0 


2.6 


1963 , 




... 58.5 


67.8 


97.4 


99.4 


99.3 


98.4 


87.1 


40.9 


17.3 


4.9 


2.5 


1964 




58.7 


68.5 


98.2 


99.0 


99.0 


98.6 


Q7.7 


41.6 


16.8 


5.2 


2.6 


:.965 . . 




59.7 


70.1 


98.7 


99.3 


99.4 


98.9 


87.4 


46.3 


19.0 


6.1 


3.2 








72.8 


97.6 


99.0 


99.3 


98.6 


88.5 


47.2 


19.9 


6.5 


2.7 


1967.. 




.,. 60.2 


75.0 


98.4 


99.4 


99.1 


98.2 


88.8 


47.6 


22.0 


6.6 


4.0 


1968 . 




.. 60.0 


74.9 


98.3 


99.1 


99.1 


98.0 


90.2 


50.4 


21.4 


7.0 


3.9 


1969.. 




60.0 


76.2 


98.2 


99.3 


99.1 


98.1 


89.7 


50.2 


23.0 


7.9 


4.8 


1970, 




. 58.9 


77.7 


98.4 


99.3 


99.2 


98.1 


90.0 


47.7 


21.5 


7.5 


4.2 


1971, , 




58.5 


82.5 


98.4 


99.1 


99.2 


98.6 


90.2 


49.2 


21.9 


8.0 


4.9 



^ Includes children enrolled in kindergarten, but excludes those enrolled in nursery schools. 
Note.—Data are based upon sample surveys of the civilian noninstitutional population. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departnrent of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Current Population Reports/' Series P-20; and U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, circtilars on "Preprimary Enrollment." 
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Table 3.^£nrollrr&iit an grades 9-12 in public and nonpublic schools compared with 
population 14-17 years of age; United States, 1889-90 to fall 1971 





Enrollment, grades 9-12 ancS postgraduate i 


Population 
14-17 years 
of age = 


Total number 
enrolled per 
100 pefoons 
14-17 years 
of age 


School year 


All schools 


Public schools 


Nonpublic schools 


1 

X 


. 2 


3 


4 




c 
O 


1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

1929-30 


35y,949 
699,403 
1,115,398 
2 500 176 
4,804,255 


3 202,963 
3 519,251 
'915,061 
8 2 200 389 
3 4,399,422 


« 94,931 
3 110,797 
3 117,400 
3 213 920 
3^341^158 


5,354,653 
6,152,231 
7,220,298 
7,735,841 
9,341,221 


6.7 
11.4 
15.4 
32,3 
51.4 


1939-40 

1941-42 

1943-44 

1945-46 

1947^8 

1949-50 

1951-52 

1953-54 

1955-56 

1957-58 


7,123,009 
6,933,265 
6.030,617 
6.237,133 
6.305,168 
6,453,009 
6,596,351 
7,108,973 
7,774,975 
8,869,186 


6,635,337 
6,420,544 
5,584,656 
5,664,528 
5,675,937 
5,757,810 
5,917,334 
6,330,565 
6,917,790 
7,905,469 


487,672 
512,721 
445,961 
572,605 
629,231 
695,199 
678,967 
778,408 
857,185 
963,717 


9,720,419 
9,749,000 
9,449,000 
9,056,000 
8,841,000 
8,404,768 
8,516,000 
8,861,000 
9,207,000 
10,139,000 


73.3 
71.1 
63.8 
68.9 
71.3 
76.8 
77.5 
80,2 
84.4 
87.5 


1959-60 

1961-62 

Fall 1963 

Fall 1965 

Fall 1969 

Fall 1971 « 


9.599.810 
10.768,972 
12,255,496 
13,020,823 
14,518,301 
15,226,000 


8,531,454 
9.616,755 
10,935,536 
11.657,808 
13,084,301 
13,886,000 


1,068,356 
1,152,217 
1,319,960 
1,363,015 
^ 1,434,000 
1,340,000 


11,154,879 
11,998,000 
13,446,000 
14,139,000 
15,555,000 
16,242,000 


86.1 
89.8 
91.1 
92.1 
93.3 
93.7 



^ Unless otherwise indicated, Includes enrollment in subcolleglate departments of institutions of higher education and In resi- 
dential schools for exceptional children. Beginning In 1949*50, also Includes Federal schook> 

2 Includes all persons residing In the United States, but excludes Armed Forces overseas. Oatb from the decennial censuses 
have been used when appropriate. Other figures are Bureau of the Census estimates as of July 1 preceding the opening of the 
school year 

^ Excludes enrollment in subcolleglate departments of institutions of higher education and in residential schools for eyceptional 
children. 

* Data for 1927-28. 

* Estimated, 

* Preliminary data. 

Note.— Beginning in 1959-50> Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Offrce of Education, "Biennial Survey of Education In the United 
States/' chapters on Statistical Summary of Education; and unpublished data available in the Office of dducation. 
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Table 4.— Enrollment in federally aided vocational classes, by type of program: 
United States and outlying areas, 1920 to 1971 



Type of program 



Fiscal year Agri- Distribu- Home Trades Health Technical Office Other 

Total culture ttve occu- economics and occupa^ educa* occupa- programs 
pations industry tions tion tions 



1 2 345 6789 10 



1920 265,058 31,301 48,938 184,819 

1930 981,882 188,311 174,967 618,604 

1940 2,290.741 584,133 129,433 818,766 758,409 

1942 2,624,786 605 099 215,049 954,041 850,597 

1944 2.001,153 469,959 181,509 806,605 543,080 

1946 2,227,663 510,331 174,672 911,816 630,844 

1948 2,836,121 640,791 292,936 1,139,766 762,628 

1950. 3,364,613 764,975 364,670 1,430,356 504,602 

1952 3,165,988 746,402 234,984 1,391,389 793,213 

1954 3,164,851 737,502 220.619 1,380,147 826,583 

1956 3,413,159 785,599 257,025 1,486,816 883,719 

1958 3,629,339 775,892 282,558 1,559,822 983,644 27,423 

1960 3,768,149 796,237 303,784 1,588,109 938,490 40,250 101,279 

1962 4,072,677 822,664 321,065 1,725,660 1,005,383 48,985 148,920 

1964 4,566,390 860,605 334,126 2,022,138 1,069,274 59,006 221,241 

1966 6,070,059 907,354 420,426 1,897.670 1,269,051 83,677 253,838 1,238,043 

1968 7,533,936 851,158 574,785 2,283,338 1,628,542 140,987 269,832 1,735,997 49,297 

1970 8,793,960 852,983 529,365 2,570,410 1,906,133 198,044 271,730 2,111,160 354.135 

1971 10,525,660 845,085 578,075 3,129,804 2,075,366 269,546 313,860 2,226,854 1,087,270 



SOURCE: U.S. Depsiiment of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, annual reports on "Vocational and Technical 
Euucation; ' ad unpublished data. 
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Tab[e 5.— Estimated number of classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
and total instructional staff for resident courses in institutions of higher education: 
United States, fall 1971 and fall 1972 ' 

[Full'time and part«time teachers and staff] 



-Level of instruction and type of control Fall 1971 Fall 1972 

1 2 3 

Total elementary, secondary, and higher education 2,899,000 2,938,000 

Public... 2,478,000 2,517,000 

Nonpublic 421,000 421,000 

Elementary and secondary classroom teachers in regular and other schools ^ 2,296,000 2,318,000 

Public 2,079,000 2,102,000 

Nonpublic 217,000 216,000 

Elementary classroom teachers in regular and other schools ^ 1,293,000 1,288,000 

Public 1,150,000 1,146,000 

Nonpublic. 143,000 142,000 

Secondary classroom teachers in regular and other schools * 1,003,000 1,030,000 

Public 929,000 956,000 

Nonpublic 74,000 4,000 

Higher education instructional staff for resident courses (first term)^ 603,000 620,000 

Public 399,000 415,000 

Nonpublic 204,000 205,000 



' The 1971 figures for nonpublic and other elementary and secondary schools and for institutions of higher education, and all 
1972 figures, are estimates. Data for nonpublic elementary and secondary schools are no^t as complete as those for public 
schools; consequently, the estimates for nonpublic schools are not as reliable as those for public schools or for higher educa* 
tion. Th. estimates for 1972 are derived from expected enrollment changes combined with the long-term trend in pupil teacher 
ratios^ 

^ The figures Include elementary and secondary classroom teachers in regular public and nonpublic schools and other schools, 
such as Federal schools for Indians, federally operated schools on posts, subcollegiate departments of colleges, and residential 
schools for exceptional children. For 1971, the number of such teachers is estimated as 12,000 in public and 2,000 in nonpublic 
elementary schools, 4,000 in public and 3,000 in nonpublic secondary schools. 

3 Includes full'time and part-time staff with rank of instructor or above, and junior staff, such as graduate assistants, for in. 
structlon In resident courses. 

SOURCE: Surveys and estimates of the National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Table 6.— Comparative statistics on enroflment, teacherSp and schoolhousing in fulMIme 
public elementary and secondary schools: United States, fall 1966 and 1971 



Item Fat! 1966 Fat! 19711 Percentage 

change, 
1966 to 1971 



£nro//ment 

Total 43,039,199 46,081.000 7.1 



Elementary schools 27,105,221 27,688,000 2.2 

Secondary schools 15,933,978 18,393,000 15.4 



C/assroom teachers 

Total 1,789,238 2,063,000 15.3 



Elementary schools : 1,005,965 (») (2) 

Secondary schools. 783,273 (>) (}) 



Pupil-teacher ratio 

All schools 24.1 22.3 



Elementary schools 27.0 (=) 

Secondary schools 20.4 



/nstruct/on rooms 

Total available 1,653,455 1,918,000 16.0 

Number completed during preceding school year 72,600 65,389 —9.9 

^ Data subject to minor revision. 
2 Data not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Fail 1966 Statistics of Public Schools and 
Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, Fat! 1971. 
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Table 7.— Number of high school graduates compared with population 17 years of age: 

United States, 1969 70 to 1970-71 









High school graduates^ 




Number 


School year 


Population 17 






— graduated per 




years old* 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


100 persons 












17 years of age 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


1869-70 


815,000 


16,000 


7,064 


8,936 


2.0 


1879-80 


946,026 


23,634 


10,605 


13,029 


2.5 


1889-90 


1,259,177 


43,731 


18,549 


25,182 


3.5 






94,883 


38,075 


56,808 


6.4 






156,429 


63,676 


92,753 


8.8 


1919-20 


1,855,173 


311,266 


123,684 


187,582 


16.8 


1929-30 


2,295,822 


666,904 


300,376 


366,528 


29.0 


1939-40 


2,403,074 


1,221»475 


570,718 


642,757 


50.8 


1941-42 


2,425,574 


1,242,375 


576,717 


665,658 


51.2 






1,019,233 


423,971 


595,262 


42.3 


1945-46 


2 254 738 


1 080 033 


466,926 


613,107 


47.9 






1,189,909 


562!863 


6271046 


54!o 


1949-50 




1,199,700 


570,700 


629,000 


59.0 






1,195,500 


569,200 


627,300 


58.5 






1,276,100 


612,500 


663,600 


60.0 






1,414,800 


679,500 


735,300 


62.3 


1957-58 


2,324,000 


1,505,900 


725,500 


780,400 


64.8 


1959-60 


2,862,005 


1,864,000 


898.000 


966,000 


65.1 






1,925.000 


941,000 


984,000 


69.5 






2,290,000 


1,121,000 


1,169,000 


76.3 


1965-66 


3,515,000 


2,632,000 


1,308,000 


1,324,000 


74.9 






2,702,000 


1,341,000 


1,361,000 


76.7 


IS 69-70 


. . 3,825.343 


2,896.000 


1,433,000 


1,463,000 


75.7 






2,944.000 


1.457,000 


1,487.000 


75.9 



^ Includes graduates of public and nonpublic schools. 
2 DatJ fronn the Bureau of the Census. 
» Preliminary data. 

Note.^Beginning in 1959*60, includes Alaska and Hawaii, 

SOURCES: U.S. Departnnent of Health, Education, and Welfars, Office of Education. "Biennial Survey of Education In the United 
States," chapters on Statistical Summary of Education— "Statistics of State School Systems" and "Statistics of Nonpubll':; Ele* 
mentary and Secondary Schools"— and unpublished data available in the Office of Education. 
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Table 8. 



.—Earned degrees conferred by Institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1869-70 to 1970-71 



Year 



Earned degrees conferred 



Bachelor's Master's 
All degrees and first- except first- 
professional professional 



Doctor's 



1 



1869-70 9,372 9,371 0 1 

1879-80 2 3,829 12,896 879 54 

1889-90 16,703 15 539 1,015 149 

1899-1900.. 29,375 27,410 1.583 382 

1909-10 39,755 37,199 2,113 443 

1919-20 53,516 48,622 4,279 615 

1929-30 139,752 122,484 14.969 2,299 

1939-40 216,521 186,500 26,731 3,290 

1941-42 213,49?, 185,346 24,648 3,497 

1943-44 141,582 125,863 13,414 2,305 

1945-46 157,349 136,174 ^ 19,209 1,966 

1947-48 317,607 271,019 42,400 4,188 

1949-50 496,661 432.058 58,183 6.420 

1951-52,. 401,203 329,986 63,534 7,683 

1953-54 356,608 290,825 56,788 8,995 

1955-56 376,973 308,812 59,258 8,903 

1957-58 436,979 362,554 65,487 8,938 

1959-60 476,704 392,440 74,435 9,829 

1961-62 514,323 417,846 84,855 11,622 

1963-64 614,194 498,654 101,050 14,490 

1965-66 709,832 551,040 140,655 18,237 

1967-68 866,548 666,710 176,749 23,089 

1969- 70 1,065,391 827,234 208,291 29.866 

1970- 71 1,140,292 877,676 230.509 32,107 



Note.—Beginning in 1959-60, Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Educxition. and Welfare. Office of Education, "Biennial Survey of Education in tiae United 
States"; and pubii cations on "Earned Degrees Conferr^sd." 
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Table 9.— Earned degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by field of study 

and by level: United States, 1970-71 



Field of study 



Earned degrees conferred 



Bachelor's 
degrees 
(requiring 
4 or 5 
years) ' 



First 
professional 

degrees 
(requiring at 
least 6 years) 



Second level 
(master's) 
degrees 



Doctor's 
degrees 
(Ph.D., Ed.D., 
etc.) 



Ali fie/ds. 



839,730 



37,946 



Agriculture and natural resources 

Architecture and environmental design. 

Area studies 

Biological sciences 

Business and management 



Communications 

Computer and information sciences. 

Education 

Engineering 

Fine and applied arts 



Foreign languages. . 
Health professions. 
Home economics, 

Law 

Letters i 



Library science. . . 

Mathematcs 

Military sciences.. 
Physical sciences. 
Psychology 



Public affairs and services 

Social sciences 

Theology 

Interdisciplinary and other f.elds. 



12,672 
5,570 
2,492 

35,743 
115,527 

10,802 
2,388 
176,571 
50,046 
30,394 

19,945 
25,226 
11,167 
545 
73,122 

1,013 
24,801 
357 
21,412 
37,880 

9,220 
155,326 
3,744 
13,767 



15,159 
' 17" 421" 



5,055 
311 



230,509 


32,107 


2,457 


1,086 


1,705 


36 


1,007 


144 


5,728 


3,645 


26,544 


810 


1,856 


145 


1,588 


128 


88,716 


6,398 


16,443 


3,638 


6,675 


621 


4,755 


781 


5,749 


466 


1,452 


123 


955 


20 


12,710 


2,416 


7,001 


39 


5,191 


1,199 


2 


6,367 


4,390 


4,431 


1,782 


8,260 


178 


16,501 


3,659 


2,710 


312 


1,706 


91 



re; Comparative literature; Classics: Linfj^uistics; Speech, debate, and forensic science; 
f^.^t^^ i«r,«..^«^. Religious studies. 



^ includes general English; English literature; comparative literature; CI 

Creative writing; Teaching of English as a foreign language; Philosophy; ouu iv^ukk^u^ ^tuuic^. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Educption, Earned Degrees Conferred, 1970-71 
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Table 10.— Estimated retention rates,^ 5th grade through college entrance, in public and 
nonpublic schools: United States, 1924-32 to 1962-70 



Retention per 1,000 pupils who entered 5th grade High school First* 

School year graduation time 

Pupils entered college 

bth grade 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 11th 12th Num- Year of students 

grade grade grade grade grade grade grade grade ber graduation 

2 5 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



1924-25 


1,000 


911 


798 


741 


612 


470 


384 


344 


302 


x332 


118 


1926-27 


1,000 


919 


824 


754 


677 


552 


453 


400 


333 


1934 


129 


1928-29 


1.000 


939 


847 


805 


736 


624 


498 


432 


378 


1936 


137 


1930-31 


, ,. 1,000 


943 


872 


824 


770 


652 


529 


463 


417 


1938 


148 


1932-33 


1.000 


935 


889 


831 


786 


664 


570 


510 


455 


1940 


160 


1934-35 


1.000 


953 


892 


842 


803 


711 


610 


512 


467 


1942 


129 


1936-37 


1.000 


954 


895 


849 


839 


704 


554 


425 


393 


1944 


121 


1938-39 


1.000 


955 


908 


853 


796 


655 


532 


444 


419 


1946 


(0 


1940-41 


1.000 


968 


910 


836 


781 


697 


566 


507 


481 


1948 


('> 


1942-43 


1,000 


954 


909 


847 


807 


713 


604 


539 


505 


1950 


205 


1944-45 


1,000 


952 


929 


858 


848 


748 


650 


549 


522 


1952 


234 


1946-47 


1,000 


954 


945 


919 


872 


775 


641 


583. 


553 


1954 


283 


1948-49 


, 1,000 


984 


956 


929 


863 


795 


706 


619 


581 


1956 


301 


1950-51 


. 1,000 


981 


968 


921 


886 


809 


709 


632 


582 


1958 


308 


1952-53 


1.000 


974 


965 


936 


904 


835 


746 


667 


621 


1960 


328 


1954-55 


1,000 


980 


979 


948 


915 


855 


759 


684 


642 


1962 


343 


1956-57 


1,000 


985 


984 


948 


930 


871 


790 


728 


676 


1964 


362 


Fall 1958 


1.000 


983 


979 


961 


946 


908 


842 


761 


732 


1966 


384 


Fall 1960 


1,000 


980 


973 


967 


952 


913 


858 


787 


749 


1968 


452 


Fall 1962 


1,000 


990 


983 


976 


963 


931 


863 


793 


^752 


1970 


M65 



^ Rates for the 5th grade through high school graduation are based on enrollments in successive grades In successive years In 
public elementary and secondary scnools and are adjusted to include estimates for nonpublic schools. Rates for first'time col' 
lege enrollment include full>time and part-time students enrolled in programs creditable toward a bachelor's degree. 
* Data not available. 

3 Subject to revision when final data become available. 

Note.— Beginning with the class in the 5th grade in 195S. data are based on fall enrollment and exclude ungraded pupHs. The net 
effect of these changes is to increase high school graduation and college entrance rates slightly. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, "Biennial Survey of Education In the United 
States." chapters on "Statistical Summary of Education;" and unpublished data available in the Office of Education. 
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Table 11.— Level of school completed by persons 25 years o9d and over and 25 to 29 
years old: United States, 1910 to 1972 



Percent, by level of 
school completed 



Age and date 



Less than 
5 years of 
elementary 
school 



4 years 
of high 
school 07 
more 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



Median 
school 
years 
completed 



25 years old and over: 

19101 23.8 13.5 2.7 8.1 

1920» 22.C 16.4 3.3 8.2 

19301 17,5 19,1 3,4 

April 1940 13.5 24.1 4.6 8.6 

April 1950 10.8 33.4 6.0 9.3 

April 1960 8.3 41.1 7.7 10.5 

March 1964 7.1 48,0 9.1 11.7 

March 1970 5.3 55.2 11.0 12.2 

March 1972 4.6 58.2 12.0 12.2 

25 to 29 years old: 

April 1940 5.9 37.8 5.8 10.4 

April 1950 4.6 51.7 7.7 12.1 

April I960 2.8 60.7 11.1 12.3 

March 1964 2.1 69.2 12.8 12.4 

March 1970 1.1 75.4 16.4 .12.6 

March 1972 .8 79.8 19.0 12.7 

1 Estimates based on retrojection of 1940 census data on education by age. 
Note.— Prior to 1950, data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Conifnerce. Bureau of the Census, "1960 Census of Population/' Vol. 1. Part 1; "Current Population 
Reports/' Series P-2D, Nos. 138. 158, 207. and 243; Series P-19, Uo, 4; ;^nd 1960 Census Monograph, "Education of the American 
PopuJation/' by John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam. 
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Table 12.'-Percent of illiteracy ^ in the population: United States, 1870 to 1969 





Year 


Percent illiterate' 




Year 


Percent illiterate' 




1 


2 




1 


2 


1870...... 






1930 




4.3 








1940 




»2.9 








1947.. .. 




2,7 


1900 






1952 




2,5 




















1969 




1.0 



> Illiteracy is defined as the Inability to read or write a simple message either in English or in any other language. 

» Percentages refer to the population 10 years old and over from 1870 to 1940 and to the popuJation 14 years old and over 

from 1947 to 1969. 

^ Estimated. 

SOtiRCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Curr&nt Population f7eports. Series P*20, No. 217. 
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Table 13.— Public elementary and secondary school revenue receipts from Federal, State, 
and locaf sources: United States, 1919*20 to 1969*70 



OUMUUI Jrcdr 


1 Ot^CI 


Federal 


State 


\ r\r*^\ r* infill W i n 

LOCdi ^inciuuing 










II 1 Vet m VUia \^sy 


1 
1 


9 


3 


4 


O 






AMOUNT IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 








$2,475 


$160,085 


$807,561 


1929-30 


, 2,088,557 


• 7,334 


353,670 


1,727,553 






39,810 


684,354 


1,536,363 




^ H /" ^ rt 


34,305 


759,993 


1,622,281 






35,886 


859,183 


1.709,253 


1 QAS^_A^^ 




41,378 


1.062,057 








120,270 


1,676,362 


2,514.902 






155,848 


2,165,689 


3,115,507 


1951-52 


6,423,816 


227,711 


2,478.596 


3,717,507 






355,237 


2,944,103 


4,567,512 






441,442 


3,828,886 


5,416,350 






486,484 


4,800,368 


6,894,661 




14,746.618 


651.639 


5.768.047 


8,326,932 


1961-62 


17,527,707 


760,975 


6,789,190 


9,977,542 






896,956 


8,078,014 


11,569,213 




or/" 


1,996,954 


9,920,219 


13,439,686 






2,806,469 


12,275,536 


16,821,063 


1969-70 


40,226,923 


3,219,557 


16,062,776 


20.984,589 


OUMUUI ycot 




Federal 


State 










in icrmeuiaic^* 


1 
X 




3 


4 


^, 
0 






PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 








0.3 


16.5 


83.2 


1929-30 


, 100.0 


.4 


16.9 


82.7 






1.8 


30.3 


68.0 






1.4 


31.5 


67.1 






1.4 


33.0 


65.6 


1945-46 


100.0 


1.4 


34.7 


63.8 






2.8 


38.9 


58.3 


1949-50 


, 100.0 


2.9 


39.8 


57.3 






3.5 


38.6 


57.8 






4.5 


37.4 


58.1 






4.6 


39.5 


55.9 






4.0 


39.4 • 


56.6 


1959-60 


100.0 


4.4 


39.1 


56.5 






4.3 


38.7 


56.9 


1963-64 


100.0 


4.4 


39.3 


56.3 






7.9 


39.1 


53.0 






8.8 


38.5 


52.7 






8.0 


39.9 


52.1 



^ Includes a relatively minor amount from other sources (gifts and tuition and transportation fees from patrons), which accounted 
for 0.4 percent of total revenue receipts in 1967*68. 

Note.~Beginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawaii. Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. * 
SOURCE: U.S. Pepartment of Health, Educationi and Welfare. Office of Education, "Statistics of State School Systems/' 
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Table 14.— Federal funds for education and reUted activities: Fiscal years 1971 and 1972 



Level and type of support 


1971 


1972 » 


Percentage 
increase, 1971 
to 1972 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Federaf funds supporting education in educational 
institutions 


$10,894,257,000 


$12,148,749,000 


11.5 




10:409,420,000 


11,608,874,000 


11.5 




3,724,363,000 
4,711,804,000 
1,973,253,000 


4,017,751,000 
5,329,544,000 
2,261,579,000 


7,9 
13.1 
14.6 




484,837,000 


539,875,000 


11.4 


Other Federal funds for education and related activities 


4,044,368,000 


4,804,107,000 


18.8 




1,352,086,000 
928,186,000 
854,930,000 
186,338,000 
180,668,000 
542,160,000 


1,475,068,000 
1,309,146,000 
928,957,000 
236,706.000 
214,450,000 
639,780,000 


9.1 
41.0 

8.7 
27.0 
18.7 
18.0 



^ Esttmated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Digest of Educational Statistics. 1972 edition. 
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Table 15.— Total and per-pupil expenditures for publx elementary and secondary education: 

United States, 191S-20 y> 1971-72 



School 
year 



Total 
expenditures 



Total 
expenditure 
per pupil 
in average 

daily 
attendance 



School 
year 



Total 
expenditures 



Total 
expenditure 
per pupil 
in average 

daily 
attendance 



1919-20 $1,036,151,000 $64 

1929-30 2,316,790,000 108 

1939-40 2,344,049,000 106 

1949-50 5,837,043,000 259 

1959-60 15,613,255,000 472 



1961-62 18,373,339,000 530 

1963-64 21,324,993,000 559 

1965-66 26,248,026,000 654 

1967-68 32,977,182,000 786 

1969-70 40,683,428,000 970 

1971-721 48,513,986,000 1.091 



^ Estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. Stat/st/cs of State Schoof Systems and Sta* 
tistics of Public E/ementary and Secondary Dsy Schools, Fall 1 9 71. 
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Table 16.— Gross national product related to total expenditures * for education: 
United States, 1929-30 to 1971-72 



Expenditures for education 







Gross 


ocnooi 




As a percent of 




Calendar year 


national 


year 


Total (in thousands) 


gross national 




product 






product 






(in millons) 










1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 QOrt 






1 QOQ on 




3.1 










O QCCZ ACZA 

^,ybb,4b4 




1933... 




55,601 


1933-34 


2,294,896 


4.1 






72,247 


1935-36 


2,649,914 


3.7 


1 






1QQ7 QQ 






1939 . 




90,494 


1939-40 


3,199,593 


3.5 








1941-42 


3,203,548 


2.6 


1943, 




191,592 


1943-44 


3,522,007 


1.8 


1945,.. 




212,010 


1945-56 


4,167,597 


2.0 


1947, . 




231,323 


1947-^ 


6,574,379 


2.8 


1949 . . 




256,484 


1949-50 


8,795,635 


3.4 


1951 ,. 




3?.8,404 


1951-52 


11,312,446 


3.4 


1953,,. 




364,593 


1953-54 


13,949,876 


3.8 






397,960 


1955-56 


16,811,651 


4.2 






441,134 


1957-58 


21,119,565 


4.8 


1959..., 




483,650 


1959-60 


24,722,464 


5.1 


1961 .. 




520,109 


1961-62 


29,366,305 


5.6 


1963 . . 




590,503 


1963-64 


36,010,210 


6.1 






684,884 


1965-66 


45,397,713 


6.6 


1967.. 




793,927 


1967-68 


57.213,374 


7.2 


1969. . 




930,284 


1969-70 


»70,000,000 


7,5 


1971 . 




1,050,356 


1971-72 


^83,800,000 


&0 



1 Includes expenditures of public and nonpublic schools at all levels of education (elementary, secondary, and higher education). 

2 Estimated. 

Note.^-Beglnntng with 1959*60 school year, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, "Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States;" "Statistics of State School Systems;" "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education;" and unpublished data. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau o1 Economic Analysis, "Survey of Current Business/' August 1965, July 1971. and July 
1972. 
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Tabfe 17.-*Expenditures of Federal, State, and locaf funds for vocational education; 
United States and outlytng areas, 1920 to 1971 



[In thousands of dollars] 



Fiscsl year 


Total 


Fpderal 

1 w ^ 1 0 1 


State 


Local 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




. . $8,535 


$2,477 


$2,670 


$3,388 


1 QQH 




7 Af\A 
/ fH-UH- 


8,233 




1 QAH 


c c na 1 


OA f\f>i A 


11, /o/ 


23,340 


1 Qy!o 


CO no'^i 
. . . oy,U<io 






24,220 




64,299 


19,958 


15,016 


29,325 




72,807 


20,628 


18,538 


33,641 


1948 


103,339 


26,200 


25.834 


51,305 




128,717 


26,623 


40.534 


61.561 




146,466 


25,863 


47.818 


72.784 




151,289 


25,419 


54,550 


71,320 




175,886 


33,180 


ei.321 


80,884 




. . 209,748 


38.733 


72.305 


98,710 


1960 


238,812 


45,313 


82,466 


111.033 




283,948 


51,438 


104,264 


128,246 




332,785 


55,027 


124,975 


152,784 


1966 


799,895 


233,794 


216,583 


34<»,51S 


1968 


1,192,863 


262,384 


400,362 


530.117 


1970 


1,841,846 


100,046 


0) 


11.541,801 




2,347,353 


396,378 


(0 


ii.95D.975 



^ State funds are included with local funds In column 5. 
2 Provisional data. 

Note.^6ecause of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, annual reports on "Vocational and Technical 
Education;*' and unpubllshsd d2ta. 
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III. Organization and Administration of Education 



Authority Basically Decentralized 

The authority for education in the United 
States is decentralized. The 10th amendment 
to the Constitution provides that "the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people." Since responsibility 
for education is not mentioned in the Consti- 
tution, it is legally considered delegated to 
the States. Thus, each State has the right 
and responsibility to organize and operate its 
educational system as it deems appropriate 
— subject to constitutional guarantees of the 
rights and privileges of U.S. citizens. 

Federal Responsibility 

The educational responsibilities of the 
Federal Government are to provide encour- 
agement, financial support, and leadership. 
The Congress of the United States has con- 
stitutional powers to allocate funds for edu- 
cation, but it has no direct control over edu- 
cation. In addition to the major educational 
programs funded by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, several 
other diepartments within the Federal Gov- 
ernment make large expenditures on specific 
educational programs. For example, the U.S. 
Department of Defense allocates funds for 
its overseas schools for dependents of mili- 
tary personnel ; and the U.S. Department of 
the Interior, for the education of American 
Indians and support for schools in the outly- 
ing Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

With the passage of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, a new structure in the organi- 



zation of the education programs within the 
Department of Health, Education, arid Wel- 
fare was developed. This legislation estab- 
lished within the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) an Educa- 
tion Division that included the Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Institute of 
Education.^ The head of the Education Divi- 
sion has the title of Assistant Secretary for 
Education and coordinates the activities of 
subordinate agencies. 

The Oflice of Education is the primary 
agency of the Federal Government responsi- 
ble for the administration of legislated pro- 
grams of financial assistance to educational 
agencies, institutions, and organizations with 
particular reference to broad national con- 
cerns. It is responsible to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for formulating program policies. 

The National Institute of Education 
(NIE) has been created to provide Federal 
Government ''leadership in the conduct and 
support of scientific inquiry into the educa- 
tional process."^ The NIE's function in- 
cludes building an effective educational re- 
search and demonstration system and 
strengthening the scientific and technological 
foundations of education. It develops ideas 
and materials to deal with areas of national 
concern in the classroom. Dissemination and 
utilization are another major responsibility 
of the NIE. It will be guided by a director 
and a 15-member National Council on Edu- 
cational Research, all appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

' Public Law 92-318, title III, sec. 401, June 23, 
1972. 
■ Op. cit., sec. 405. 
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A third office within the Education Divi- 
sion is the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education ''to improve post- 
secondary educational opportunities by pro- 
viding assistance to encourage the reform, 
innovation, and improvement of postsecond- 
ary education. A 14-member advisory board 
makes recommendations on the policy direc- 
tion of the fund. 

In recent years, specific congressional leg- 
islation has called upon the Office of Educa- 
tion (or, more recently, the Education Divi- 
sion) to administer many kinds of educa- 
tional programs, research, and services. 

State Responsibility and Control 

Since each of the States* is responsible for 
its own educational system, their practices 
and policies differ. Each State's department 
of education, under policies set by that 
State's board of education and chief State 
school officer, administers its educational en- 
terprise. The State legislature is responsible 
for enacting laws pertaining to education for 
both public and nonpublic schools in the 
State, but the State department of education 
and local school districts are responsible for 
operation of the school system. 

The State board of education determines 
State educational policies in compliance with 
State laws. In some instances board members 
are elected by the people ; in others, they are 
appointed by the State Governors and serve 



'Op. cit., sec. 404 ("Support for Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education") » 

*In this context, the term "States'' includes the 50 
States of the Union, the District of Columbia, and 
the outlying areas. 



for terms ranging from 2 to 6 years. They 
are empowered to formulate policies relating 
to such educational affairs as allocation of 
school funds, certification of teachers, text- 
book and library services, provision for rec- 
ords and educational statistics, and overall 
coordination of the State school system. The 
board's responsibility may include not only 
elementary and secondary schools but State 
institutions for teacher education and special 
schools for the handicapped. 

The key education official and chief execu- 
tive officer of the State board of education is 
the chief State school officer. The title given 
to this official most frequently is superin- 
tendent of public instruction or State com- 
missioner of education. He may be elected by 
the people or appointed by the Governor of 
the State or by the State board of education; 
he serves from 1 to 6 years, his term of office 
usually determined by the board. He is re- 
sponsible for administering the State school 
system and implementing policies adopted by 
the Board. As the key official of the board, he 
gives leadership to the staff of the State de- 
partment of education, which is composed of 
supervisory, professional, and administrative 
personnel appointed by him or by the board. 
The State professional personnel of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and specialized fields of edu- 
cation work with local school officials in an 
advisory capacity to provide consultative and 
other services. 

Each State (except Hawaii) has provided 
for the establishment of local administrative 
districts, and vested them with extensive au- 
thority and responsibility for establishing 
and regulating the schools in their districts. 
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Each local school district has a board of edu- 
cation, usually five to seven members elected 
by citizens of the school district. Within the 
limits of State policy, the local board oper- 
ates the local school system. 

The functions of the board of education in 
determining educational policies, and of the 
superintendent of schools in executing these 
policies, include a broad range of duties and 
responsibilities. Together, the board and the 
superintendent are responsible for preparing 
the school budget and, in most cases, for de- 
termining the amount of local taxes neces- 
sary to finance the school program. They are 
responsible for hiring teachers and other 
school personnel, for providing and main- 
taining school buildings, for purchasing 
school equipment and supplies, and, in most 
cases, for providing transportation facilities 
for pupils v^ho live beyond a reasonable 
walking distance from school. Their duties 
also include enacting rules and regulations 
consistent v^ith State lav^ and regulations of 
the State department of education governing 
operation of the schools. Thus, the limita- 
tions on the actions of school boards are 
those established by the State legislature and 
by the State education agencies, v^hich have 
in most cases prescribed minimum standards 
for all local school districts. 

One of the unique characteristics of U.S. 
education is the degree to v^hich schools are 
operated by local school authorities. The 
broad authority given local boards of educa- 
tion allov^s public educational programs to be 
responsive to the v^ill of the people and the 
needs of the community. The teacher shares 
in this authority, enjoying some measure of 



independence in selecting methods and mate- 
rials under guidelines established by the 
State department of education. 

The decentralized character of the educa- 
tional system is even greater at the higher 
education level, because private higher edu- 
cation institutions in the United States pre- 
dated State departments of education. Their 
early autonomy set them apart from the 
mainstream of publicly financed schools and 
established a precedent for their relative in- 
dependence. 

U.S. higher education institutions offer di- 
verse programs, and vary in size and pattern 
of organization^ Some are operated by units 
of local and State government, but more than 
half are privately controlled. They have 
achieved some degree of uniformity in stand- 
ards and practices by affiliating v^ith re- 
gional and national professional associations, 
and by cooperating v^ith independent 
accrediting agencies and voluntarily accept- 
ing their evaluation. 

Most colleges and universities, v^hether 
under private or public auspices, are admin- 
istered by a governing body or board, usually 
knov^n as a board of trustees, governors, or 
regents. Members of the board may be ap- 
pointed or elected for a specified period of 
time or for life. An institution charter, is- 
sued by the State, prescribes procedures for 
naming members of the boards of trustees. 
Board members of a publicly controlled insti- 
tution usually are elected by the citizens of 
the State or appointed by the Governor. 
Board members of a private institution may 
be appointed by the board of trustees and in 
some colleges and universities the alumni 
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may have a role in their selection. New orga- 
nizational patterns are emerging that give 
students and faculty, an increased share in 
the decisionmaking process that governs the 
operation of colleges and universities. 

The board of trustees makes decisions re- 
garding policies, management and personnel, 
but the president or chancellor of the univ- 
ersity, v^ith the administrative staff, is re- 
sponsible for operating the institution. The 
board also selects the president, v^^ho, v^^ith 
the assistance of one or more vice presidents, 
directs the general administration of the in- 
stitution. In a small institution the dean of 
instruction may have responsibilities for a U 
ministration as v^ell as for professional de- 
velopment of educational programs. He is as- 
sisted by department or division chairmen 
and by faculties, v^^hich v^^ork as committees 
on the mt.ny problems and issues that arise. 
Oth^^r administrative officials include the reg- 
istrar, the director of admissions, the busi- 
ness officer, and the director of student af- 
fairs. / 



Structure 

The Basic Plan 

No major changes have taken place during 
1970-71 and 1971-72 in the structure of edu- 
cation in the United States. Elementary 
schools provide education for at least 6 
years, and in some schools for 8 years. The 
minimum entrance age is 6. Secondary 
schools provide education for at least 4 years 
and in some cases 6 years. The usual en- 
trance age is 12 or 14. \^/hile compulsory at- 



tendance lav^^s vary slightly from one State 
to another, attendance is usually required be- 
tv^^een the ages of 7 and 16, Completion of 12 
grades of schooling is usually required before 
entering postsecondary education. Postsecon- 
dary education includes all programs pur- 
sued after graduation from high school, in- 
cluding programs of less than 4 years in pro- 
fessional, technical, and community colleges, 
4-year undergraduate programs, and gradu- 
ate studies. 

The school year for public elementary and 
secondary schools usually begins in Septem- 
ber and ends in June; the fiscal year usually 
starts in July, There is an increasing tend- 
ency for school districts across the country 
to support the movement to make educa- 
tional opportunities available to children 
throughout the year, including the summer 
months, and in a variety of settings such as 
camps, after-school centers, anf mobile 
schools. 

The elementary school is usually composed 
of the kindergarten and an additional six or 
eight grades. In some communities nursery 
schools for 3- or 4-year olds may be provided 
for a period of 1 or 2 years before the chil- 
dren enter kindergarten. The kindergarten 
enrolls 4- or 5-year-old children for 1 or 2 
yc?rs, prior to their entrance into the first 
grade. In seme school districts, the tv^o be- 
ginning units overlap. Approximately 82.5 
percent of the 5-year olds in the population 
v^ere enrolled in kindergarten in 1971. 

As shov^n in figure 1, in the 8-4 plan used 
in many schools, students pursue grades 1 
through 8 in an elementary school, and 
grades 9 through 12 in a secondary school. 
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Figure 1. — ^The structure of education in the United States 
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The 6-3-3 plan provides for an elementary 
school of 6 grades and a junior and senior 
high school of 3 grades each. Smaller com- 
munities sometimes use the 6-6 plan with 6 
years each for both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs. The purpose of the 
different organizational plans is to make the 
best use of a school system's physical facili- 
ties, staff, and instructional tools within the 
framework of agreed upon goals. 

The secondary level of education in the 
United States is sometimes organized as a 
4-year program. In some communities a 6- 
year program including the junior high 
school grades 7 and 8 is the preferred orga- 
nizational plan. The usual entrance age for 
junior high school is 12 years and for senior 
high school 14 years. 

After satisfactorily completing 12 years of 
elementary and secondary education, a stu- 
dent graduates usually at the age of 17 or 18. 

High school graduates may enter a junior 
or community college, a technical institute, a 
professional school, a 4-year college, or a 
university. The junior or community college 
normally offers a 2- or 3-year program of 
study beyond the secondary level. Programs 
usually include a curriculum leading to a cer- 
tificate. Sometimes they give credits that 
may be used toward a bachelor's degree in a 
4-year college. Some programs are terminal 
in nature and prepare students to become 
proficient in one of a wide variety of semi- 
professional and technical areas. They also 
may offer general courses of continuing edu- 
cation for adults. 

The community college is supported and 
controlled by the community in which it is 



located. It serves students in the immediate 
community and those who live within com- 
muting distance. Fees are comparatively low 
and because students live at home they have 
no additional expenses for room and board. 

The technical institute is an institution or- 
ganized as a division or department in a 2- 
or 4-year institution of higher education or as 
an independent institution of postsecondary 
education. It usually offers a 2- or 3-year 
terminal program that is designed to lead to 
employment in engineering-related occupa- 
tions. 

The 4-year college offers a curriculum in 
the liberal arts and sciences and is author- 
ized to confer the bachelor's degree upon 
completion of the 4-year program. The stu- 
dent may begin specialization at the under- 
graduate level. A college may be independent 
or an undergraduate division of a university. 
Independent colleges sometimes also offer ad- 
vanced degrees, particularly at the master's 
level. At least 1 year of study beyond the 
bachelor's degree is necessary for a master's 
degree, while a doctor's degree usually re- 
quires 3 or 4 years beyond the baccalaureate. 

The university usually includes a college of 
liberal arts and sciences that commonly of- 
fers a B.A. or B.S. degree, one or more pro- 
fessional schools, and a graduate school that 
offers opportunities for advanced study and 
research. It is authorized to confer the bach- 
elor's, master's, and doctor's degrees in lib- 
eral arts, professional, and scientific fields. 

The professional school is either a major 
division of a college or university or an inde- 
pendent institution for study and research in 
such professional or technological fields as 
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architecture, business, education, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, physical sciences, and the- 
ology. It offers programs that lead to a 
higher education degree and fulfill academic 
i'equirements for certification or licensure in 
fields of specialization. Depending on the 
field of training, entrance requirements vary 
from secondary school graduation to comple- 
tion of a preprofessional curriculum in a 
college of arts and sciences. . 

Experimentation 

Schools in the United States are contin- 
ually experimenting with different structures 
and program organization. Among those cur- 
rently receiving favorable attention are the 
multiunit plan, modular scheduling, the open 
school, the free school, the school without 
walls, the university without walls, and the 
consortium. 

The multiunit plan is an organization pat- 
tern that replaces the classroom with a non- 
graded instructional and research unit. Each 
unit contains 100 to 150 children within four 
age groups (4-6, 6-^9, 8-11, and 10-12). It 
also has a unit leader, or master teacher, two 
or three staff teachers or teaching interns, 
and one or two aides. The second level of 
organization is the "instructional improve- 
ment committee," consisting of a school's 
unit leaders and principal. The third level is 
the "systemwide policy committee.** The mul- 
tiunit school is designed to be the first step in 
a new system of elementary education called 
"individually guided education.** Some 
schools are developing their own programs to 
use in multiunit schools. 



Modular (flexible) scheduling encompasses 
a variety of plans in both elementary and 
high schools that reorder the traditional 
class time allotments. It provides greater flex- 
ibility built around individual student needs. 

The open school provides for small clusters 
or centers of learning within large open 
spaces in school buildings. This plan is cou- 
pled with individualized instruction, team 
teaching, and wide use of audiovisual aids. 
The open school is able to offer instruction 
more tailored to student needs and capabili- 
ties than can the traditional school. 

A free school is one that provides students 
with a variety of options as to courses of 
study and the timing of these courses. In 
some cases students may design their own 
courses or may request that a particular 
course be given. The advantages of the free 
school plan include high motivation and re- 
levance to student needs and desires. 

A school ivithout walls is an elementary or 
secondary school that provides learning op- 
portunities throughout the community. 
Classes are not restricted to a formal school 
building. Thus, students studying art may 
study at the local museum, students taking 
writing may study at a newspaper or maga- 
zine office, those studying civics may study at 
city hall, etc. The school without walls re- 
lieves the need for central school facilities, 
provides more ''real-life** learning for stu- 
dents, and utilizes the community*s expertise 
to teach courses. 

The university without walls (also called 
an open university) is an alternative form of 
postsecondary education that seeks to build 
highly individualized and flexible programs 
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of learning and makes use of new and largely 
untapped resources for teaching and learn- 
ing, including correspondence courses, TV, 
tapes, and tutoring on demand. It moves to- 
ward a new faith in the student and his 
capacity for learning on his own, while at 
the same time providing close and continuing 
contact between the student and teacher. It 
redefines the role of the teacher as a facilita- 
tor and coparticipant in the planning and de- 
sign of the student's learning experience, and 
it seeks, through inclusion of a new age 
range (10 to 60 and older), to open access to 
education to younger and older persons who 
lack formal credentials or might otherwise 
be barred from degree study. Candidates are 
chosen through interviews. 

The consortium is a group of several uni- 
versities or colleges in the same metropolitan 



or geographic area that voluntarily band to- 
gether to permit students in one to take 
courses in the others. Where demand for a 
particular course or courses is limited, the 
colleges may also combine departments and 
faculties so that only one school gives the 
course, and economies are achieved. 

Under proposed legislation that provides 
greater autonomy at the local level for allo- 
cating funds from Federal sources, opportu- 
nity is provided for increased experimenta- 
tion in educational structure and program 
organization. As the National Institute of 
Education proceeds with research in this 
area, additional innovations may be forth- 
coming. Meanwhile, at the college level, the 
new Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education is already supporting a 
number of experimental programs. 
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IV. The Current Role of Secondary Education 
in Training and Employment 



For nearly 40 percent of America's young 
people, secondary education is the last for- 
mal educational experience they have before 
seeking full-time work. Yet the curricular of- 
ferings for more than two-thirds of all public 
secondary students are not directly related to 
vocational preparation. This failure to equip 
many youths vnth at least minimal prepara- 
tion for earning a living has wasted human 
resources, perplexed educators and the 
public, and frustrated many youths who, 
according to recent surveys, feel that the 
schools should be preparing them for mean- 
ingful employment. 

This chapter provides an overview of the 
current role of the secondary school in help- 
ing young people to discover and develop 
their abilities and special talents. 



Secondary Education 
Aim 

The aim of the total program of secondary 
education in the United States is to provide 
an education that will make graduates more 
effective citizens, both socially and economi- 
cally. Added recognition is currently being 
given to the fact that, because most of the 
people in the United States will spend a sig- 
nificant portion of their lives working, they 
should have the opportunity both to enter the 
world of work with a marketable skill and 
also to continue their education at a higher 
level, either within or outside their occupa- 
tional fields. In the past, the secondary school 
was viewed principally as preparing a stu- 



dent for college, whether or not he or she 
intended to enter the next higher level of 
education. 

Policies and practices relating to second- 
ary education vary considerably throughout 
the United States, depending upon State or 
local agencies. Decisions are made both at 
the State and at the school district level. 
There are in the United States today about 
17,000 school districts. 

Programs 

Secondary education, the **high school" 
level, provides a basic academic education 
for all students. The curriculum offered in 
comprehensive high schools (the most 
common type), includes general, college pre- 
paratory, and vocational education. There are 
23,000 combined elementary and secondary 
public schools and 24,000 secondary public 
schools, of which 411 are separately organ- 
ized vocational schools. 

The general curriculum typically requires 
completion of several courses in English lit- 
erature and composition, mathematics, phys- 
ical education, history, and the physical sci- 
ences. Elective or optional courses are of- 
fered in a variety of liberal arts subjects, 
such as art, music, foreign languages, psy- 
chology, or sociology. A specific number of 
these courses must also be completed for 
graduation. In addition, students may select 
either a college preparatory or a vocational 
emphasis. College preparatory students pur- 
sue primarily academic courses, often taking 
advanced courses in language, science, his- 
tory, and mathematics. Those who are inter- 
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ested in vocational education supplement 
their general academic courses with addi- 
tional study in specialized skill areas. (The 
separately organized vocational schools may 
provide the general curriculum as well or 
may send their students to regular high 
schools for part of their studies.) 

Trends 

America's comprehensive high schools 
today are attempting to prepare some stu- 
dents for higher education at the same time 
that they prepare others for more immediate 
entry into work. More programs are being 
offered that are geared to the diverse needs 
of all the young people in the society, provid- 
ing broad experiences for the students who 
will not go to college as well as for those who 
will. 

Work is also going on in many places to 
broaden the learning environment to include 
not only the school building itself but also 
the community — libraries, museums, offices, 
and shops — whenever the environment or 
the resources for learning are, better away 
from the school than in it. 

Other efforts are being made to individual- 
ize learning through programs of evaluation 
that take note of a pupil's progress in relat- 
ing to his own goals rather than solely or 
largely in comparison with other pupils on a 
competitive basis. 

The role of the teacher is changing also. 
Lecturing by the teacher is being reduced in 
favor of more pupil activities in a variety of 
study and work centers. The pupils are given 
time to follow their own interests and talents 
as creatively as possible. There is also a 



tendency to keep the schools open on a year- 
round basis for more efficient use of expen- 
sive facilities and equipment and so that va- 
cation periods may be taken at a time chosen 
by a pupil and his parents. 



Secondary Vocational Education 
Aim 

The goal of all vocational education is to 
reduce the flow of unskilled, ill-prepared 
youth into the labor market and to diminish 
the need for costly and often ineffective 
remedial programs. 

The National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, appointed in 1968 by the 
President to evaluate and make policy recom- 
mendations to the U.S. Office of Education, 
stated that : 

Some type of formal occupational preparation 
must be a part of every educational experience. 
Though it may be well to delay final occupa- 
tional choice until all the alternatives are known, 
no one ought to leave the educational system 
without a salable skill. In addition, given the 
rapidity of change and the competition from 
generally rising educational attainment, up- 
grading and remedial education opportunities 
are a continvial necessity. Those who need occu- 
pational preparation most, both preventive and 
remedial, will be those least prepared to take 
advantage of it and most difficult to educate 
and train. Yet for them, particularly, equal 
rights do not mean equal opportunity. Far more 
important is the demonstration of equal result. 

The objective of vocational education should 
be the development of the individua], not the 
needs of the labor market. One of the functions 
of an economic system is to structure incentives 
in such a way that individuals will freely choose 
to accomplish the tasks which need to be done. 
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Preparation for employment should be flexible 
and capable of adapting the system to the in- 
dividual's need rather than the reverse. The 
system for occupational preparation should 
apply a salable skill at any terminal point 
chosen by the individual, yet no doors should be 
closed to future progress and development. 

The goal of vocational education in the 
United States has changed over the years to 
respond to the diverse educational and train- 
ing needs of the college-bound and work- 
bound student; the untrained and underem- 
ployed youth and adult; and the hard-to- 
teach, disadvantaged, or handicapped stu- 
dent. The 1968 Vocational Education 
Amendments extended the definition of voca- 
tional education by encouraging total inte- 
gration of the academic {college prepara- 
tory), general, and vocational curriculum, so 
that no person would be denied an opportu- 
nity to prepare for an occupation that suited 
his aptitudes, talents, and interests. 

The law also authorized support for train- 
ing in all occupations except those classified 
as professional by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education and those requiring a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree as basic preparation. 
Now vocational education prepares students 
in 90 percent or more of all occupations in 
which people work to provide the goods and 
services needed by society. Earlier vocational 
education legislation provided support for 
occupational preparation under the headings 
of agriculture, home economics, and trades 
and industries. Subsequent enactments ex- 
panded the scope to include distributive occu- 
pations, and much later added technical edu- 
cation. Now occupational training is not re- 
stricted to specific fields. 



Programs 

Instnictional program, — ^Vocational edu- 
cation is usually organized in a planned se- 
quence of classroom and laboratory experi- 
ences. Such instruction includes the study of 
underlying sciences and supporting mathe- 
matics inherent in the occupation as well as 
methods, skills, materials, and processes re- 
lated to the work performance. To provide 
specialized vocational training, some large 
cities, particularly those that are industrial 
centers, often have specialized trade schools, 
e.g., schools for printing or aircraft trades. 
Rural or small school districts may together 
establish an area vocational school. Students 
receive their general academic education in 
their own high school and their specialized 
vocational study in the specialized trade 
school or area vocational school. Schools pro- 
vide the necessary transportation. In some 
schools, however, the entire instructional 
program is provided in the area vocational 
school, and thus the student attends only this 
one school for both academic and specialized 
study. 

Work experience opportunities (often 
called cooperative education) are available 
for vocational students in many high schools. 
Local business and industrial firms provide 
part-time employment for which students re- 
ceive both school credit and pay. Arrange- 
ments are made to allow for a variety of 
work/school schedules, but most students at- 
tend several classes each day and work ap- 
proximately 15 to 20 hours per week. 

Teacher Education, — Education require- 
ments for secondary school, vocational teach- 
ers are determined by each State. There are, 
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however, general patterns followed across 
the United States, variations of which may 
be used by individual States. 

A graduate of a secondary or postsecon- 
dary school or an employed person may at- 
tend a higher education institution that of- 
fers teacher education, normally in a college 
or university department specializing in the 
field in . which a teaching credential is de- 
sired. A typical 4-year course of study in- 
cludes 30 to 45 semester credits in a subject 
area field, 18 to 24 semester credits in educa- 
tion courses (out of approxinlately 120 se- 
mester credit hours), and supervised teach- 
ing experience. Upon graduation, the poten- 
tial teacher receives a baccalaureate degree 
and is recommended by the college for State 
certification. The State education agency ex- 
amines the individual candidate's records 
and certifies the areas and levels in which he 
or she has qualification. 

In vocational education, a common re- 
quirement for teacher certification is sub- 
stantial business or industrial experience. In 
some specialty areas such as agriculture, 
business and office occupations, and home 
economics, teachers must complete a bacca- 
laureate degree through preservice training 
at the university level. In other specialty 
areas, such as industrial or technical occupa- 
tions, teachers are often recruited directly 
from the occupations in which they specialize 
and are trained in the art of teaching 
through inservice and extension programs. 

Inservice training is often required of 
teachers in all specialty areas so that they 
may maintain and improve their specialized 
skills as industrial and technological changes 



occur. This inservice training may be pro- 
vided by colleges either alone or with busi- 
ness or industrial support. 

Although in recent years the supply of 
teachers in many subject areas has far ex- 
ceeded the demand, there is a shortage of 
vocational teachers, particularly in the 
health, distributive (marketing), and trade 
and industrial occupations. To overcome 
shortages in these areas, there must be more 
emphasis both on completion of vocational 
teacher education courses in approved 
teacher education institutions and also on 
direct recruitment from the business and in- 
dustrial labor market. Particularly in trade 
and industrial occupations, recruitment has 
been effective : a skilled craftsman is offered 
courses in teaching methods so that he can 
qualify for a teaching certificate through an 
inservice program; or, frequently, he is 
given a provisional certificate and employed 
as a teacher while earning his full teacher 
certification. 

Although the vocational education enroll- 
ment almost doubled from 1965 to 1972, only 
32 percent of the total public secondary 
school students are reported enrolled in the 
vocational education curriculum. 

There has been an increase in the number 
of high schools that offer at least one voca- 
tional program. In fall 1966, 52 percent of 
the secondary schools offered vocational edu- 
cation; by 1971, the percentage had risen to 
69 percent. 

Preliminary 1972 data Indicated that 76 
percent of vocation graduates are employed 
full time in the field in which trained, 16 
percent are employed full time in other or 
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related fields, and 8 percent are unemployed. 
Data are not available for high school drop- 
outs or graduates from general or college 
placement courses who do not attend higher 
3ducational institutions. Unemployment in 
the 16 to 19 age group was reported at 16.9 
percent in 1971» 

Concerns 

Education is undergoing a major transi- 
tion as a result of — 

• Social pressures for equal employment oppor- 
tunities. 

• Demand for greater accountability in the use 
of educational dollars, 

• An increased need for vocationally qualified 
workers. 

• Greater utilization of sophisticated tech- 
nologies. 

Some of the current problems facing voca- 
tional education are the need to (1) increase 
youth guidance, (2) reduce discrimination, 
(3) and coordinate vocational education with 
manpower needs. 

Career guidance. — Vocational secondary 
education is made more relevant to employ- 
ment for the student by specialized personnel 
who provide counseling and guidance services, 
which usually include aptitude and interest 
tests, compilation of cumulative school rec- 
ords, counseling for advanced education or 
additional vocational training, and assistance 
with appropriate educational institution or 
job placement. 

The guidance system seeks to — 

1. Assist students in deciding the type of 
vocation they desire to enter and for which 
they should prepare, and provide informa- 



tion on job opportunities in the various 
fields. 

2. Help students, directly and through 
their parents and teachers, to achieve educa- 
tional and occupational development com- 
mensurate with their abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and opportunities. 

3. Provide services in securing appropriate 
employment during and upon completion of 
the educational program. 

4. Offer individual counseling and group 
activities as necessary to orient students and 
their parents to career opportunities and re- 
quirements. 

Facts and Figures 

Kecent and projected public school enroll- 
ments in vocational secondary education and 
total public secondary education are as fol- 
lows: 

1965 1972* 1976 

(est.) 

Vocational 

secondary 2,819,000 4,477,000 6,270,000 
Total 

secondary 11,610,000 14,000,000 14,700,000 
* Estimated from prior year base. 



The Career Education Concept 

Chapter 1 briefly described a new concept 
to which considerable energy is presently 
being devoted — career education. Dedicated 
to increasing the relevance of school by fo- 
cusing on the learner's career choice, this 
concept aims to prepare students for a suc- 
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cessful life of work by increasing their op- 
tions for occupational choice, by eliminating 
barriers to attaining job iskills, and by en- 
hancing learning achievement in all subject 
areas and at all levels of education. 

Aim 

Each year more than 2.5 million young 
people leave formal education as high school 
graduates or dropouts v^^ithout adequate 
preparation for careers. In addition, al- 
though complete statistics are not available, 
it appears that many mature adults find 
themselves pursuing careers they do not like 
or in which they are not likely to succeed 
because career orientation and preparation 
programs were not available when they ad- 
vanced through the school and college system 
10 or 20 years ago. The career education 
movement is one corrective action that is 
now evolving. 

The basic premise of career education is 
that each individual should be started early 
to make the most of life. This idea goes back 
at least to the time of Plato, who said, "the 
direction in which education starts a man 
will determine his future life." The concept 
takes on new urgency, however, as the 
United States moves into the 1970's with a 
highly technical and structured economy and 
a society that is increasingly conscious of the 
need to give every citizen an equal chance to 
strive for success. 

Career education requires development of 
an educational system directed at maintain- 
ing the academic excellence now present and 
concurrently overcoming two major faults in 
the present system: The lack of occur ational 



relevance and the undesirable distinctions 
that exist between the academic and voca- 
tional curriculums. Such an educational sys- 
tem may be achieved by infusing — in a total, 
systematic, and relevant way — the reality of 
careers into the educational experience. 

In a career education program, the student 
is first helped to develop a very broad aware- 
ness of the entire range of careers in which 
he may engage in a lifetime. A broad curric- 
ulum is designed to produce the range of 
skills, knowledge, and understanding essen- 
tial for maximizing the individual's poten- 
tial, both to perform and to realize a satisfy- 
ing measure of self-fulfillment. Through ori- 
entation to the world of careers in the ele- 
mentary school years, exploration in the mid- 
dle years, and preparation in the secondary 
and postsecondary years, career education 
makes the entire curriculum more meaning- 
ful and relevant to the aspirations of stu- 
dents and increases individual learning and 
earning options. Its programs include all stu- 
dents and all occupations and professions. 

Development 

Career education gained national focus 
and Federal support in 1971 when Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., then U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, presented the general outlines of a 
national career education theme before the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. The concept found favor 
with both groups, and a sense of its timeli- 
ness rapidly emerged among lay, education, 
and business leaders. The President, the U.S. 
Congress, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
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and, with some qualifications, the educational 
leadership of organized labor endorsed the 
concept Implementation began. 

Implementation 

In 1971, the Office of Education's -research 
and development programs were reoriented 
to focus upon planning and designing alter- 
native approaches to elementary and second- 
ary schooling. Four career education "mod- 
els" were initiated for design and feasibility 
study — the school-based, the employer-based, 
the home/community-based, and the rural/ 
residential models. Their respective purposes 
are (1) to revitalize education in the schools, 

(2) to establish an employer-based educa- 
tional structure for students aged 13 to 18 as 
an alternative to their school environment, 

(3) to offer a career-oriented educational 
program in the home and community to out- 
of-school youths and adults, and (4) to pro- 
vide career education and supportive services 
to the rural disadvantaged. 

The school-based model — At the grade 
school level, the child learns about a wide 
range of jobs and their requirements. In jun- 
ior high, he studies specific occupational 
"clusters," such as environment, communica- 
tions and media, marine science occupations, 
and personal services occupations. These are 
among the 15 clusters, representing the 
23,000 careers America offers, for which the 
Office of Education has detailed schemata 
through work experiences, observation, and 
classwork. By senior high, the youth is well 
along toward specialization, narrowing and 
deepening his wStudy and training, and acquir- 
ing specific job skills. Experimental models 
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have been installed in the public school sys- 
tem in each of the following cities: Mesa, 
Ariz. ; Los Angeles, Calif. ; Jefferson City, 
Colo. ; Atlanta, Ga. ; Pontiac, Mich. ; and 
Hackensack, N.J. 

The employer 'based model, — A consortium 
of public and private employers, unions, 
community groups, and public agencies has 
been formed to provide unmotivated stu- 
dents, aged 13 through 18, with ''significant 
alternatives" to current schools. These alter- 
natives combine vocational training, educa- 
tion in academic fundamentals, and work ex- 
perience selected for career development pos- 
sibilities. Enrollment is open year round and 
youngsters move at their own pace. This 
model is being developed at five sites: 
Charleston, W. Va. ; Portland, Oreg. ; Oak- 
land, Calif.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and New 
York, N.Y. 

The home-based model. — Learning oppor- 
tunities are provided for young adults (18 
through 25) and older persons who have left 
formal schooling. These person.s presumably 
increase their employability by learning at 
home through modern technology — TV and 
radio, audiovisual tape cassettes, and some 
printed materials. Research and development 
for the home-based model is occurring at 
Providence, R.I. 

The rural/ residential model — Families 
come to the training site so that each family 
member can develop an appropriate career 
role, through employment, study, home man- 
agement, or a combination of these. The for- 
mer U.S. Air Force Base at Glasgow, Mont, 
is the site for this model. 
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Curriciilimi development, — Contracts or 
grants have been awarded by the U.S. Office 
of Education to some of the Nation's top cur- 
riculum specialists to develop curriculum 
units for high school instructional programs 
in 5 of the 15 career clusters used in the 
school-based model. The five now being devel- 
oped are construction, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, public service, and communica- 
tions and media. Additional curriculum de- 
velopment will be undertaken in the renr.ain- 
ing cluster areas as funds become available. 
Pilot testing of these curriculum units is 
scheduled for school year 1973-74. 

Local educational agencies have already 
made some promising starts in using curricu- 
lums designed from the career education 
concept. Limited Federal resources were 
made available for this purpose. 

Other implementation, — The National In- 
stitute of Education of the Education Divi- 
sion (U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) is continuing major research 
and development efforts in career education. 
Other agencies are also active in furthering 
this movement. For example, the Office of 
Education, in cooperation with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency, plans to use 
an experimental satellite over the Rocky 
Mountains in April 1974 to test satellites as 
television relays in remote areas. The satel- 
lite will test the feasibility of bringing edu- 
cation programs embodying career education 
concepts into homes and schools on Indian 
reservations and in other remote communi- 



ties. With Office of Education support, a 
career awareness program is being developed 
for this TV transmission. The satellite will 
carry four audio bands so that the one TV 
transmission can bring in one visual picture 
with narration in four languages, such as 
Navajo, Hopi, Spanish, and English. 

Career education is already reaching many 
children. More than 750,000 children are al- 
ready participating in over 100 career educa- 
tion pilot projects in every State and other 
political subdivision. Started in 1970, these 
projects under the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act predate development of the career 
education concept but were later brought 
under it. The practical experience gained in 
them helped to conceptualize the school-based 
model. 

Support for the Federal initiative in 
career education has come from many State 
and local school districts. For example, the 
legislatures of Arizona, Florida, and North 
Carohna are each putting up $3 million a 
year to help school districts convert to career 
education. Wyoming and Georgia are also 
heavily committed. And the city of Dallas, 
Tex., is restructuring its school system to in- 
clude career education at every grade level. 

Unfolding changes of the type indicated in 
the previous examples, as they make the 
concept of career education into a reality, 
are expected to influence pubUc secondary 
education in a dramatic way, both in the im- 
mediate future and for many years to come. 
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Appendix B-Hlghllghts of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 ' 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

Community Service and Continuing Educa- 
tion Programs 

—Title I of the Higher Education Act is 
extended through fiscal year 1975. The 
conference agreement authorizes an appro- 
priation of $10 million for FY 72, $30 mil- 
lion for FY 73, $40 million for FY 74, and 
$50 million for FY 75. The Commissioner 
is authorized to reserve up to 10 percent of 
the appropriation for grants and contracts 
covering up to 90 percent of the cost of 
special programs and projects designed to 
seek solutions to national and regional 
problems relating to technological and 
social changes and environmental pollu- 
tion. The National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing Education is re- 
quired to evaluate title I programs and 
projects carried out prior to July 1, 1973, 
with a view toward ascertaining which of 
them show the greatest promise and the 
greatest return for the resources devoted 
to them. 

College Library Programs 

—For FY 71, $18 million is authorized for 
Part A and $12 million for Part B. Au- 
thorizations for Parts A (college library" 
resources) and B (research and training) 
of Title II of HEA '65 are combined begin- 
ning in FY 73, with 70 percent of the ap- 
propriations earmarked for Part A and 30 

' Public Law 92-318, June 23, 1972. 



percent for Part B. Amounts authorized to 
be appropriated are $75 million for FY 73, 
$85 million for FY 74, and $100 million 
for YY 75. The amount available under 
Part A must be used first to satisfy all 
basic grants up to $5,000, and then any 
remainder is to be used for supplemental 
grants; and up to 25 percent may be re- 
served by the Commissioner for special 
purpose grants. The maximum amount of 
supplemental grants is increased as of FY 
73 from the existing maximum of $10 to a 
maximum of $20 for each fulUime student 
or equivalent number of part-time stu- 
dents. The appropriations authorized for 
Part C (Library of Congress acquisition 
and cataloguing) are $9 million for FY 72, 
$12 million for FY 73, $15 million for FY 
74, and $9 million for FY 75. 

Strengthening Developing Institutions 

—Title in of HEA is extended for three 
fiscal years — ^the authorization levels are 
$91 million for FY 72 and $120 million for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years. 
Waiver of the five-year existence require- 
ment for eligibility is authorized for insti- 
tutions located on or near Indian reserva- 
tions. The stipend ceiling for National 
Teaching Fellows is increased from $6,500 
to $7,500. Developing institutions are 
given preferential treatment with' respect 
to Titles II, IV, VI and VII of HEA of '65 
by allowing a waiver of the non-Federal 
share requirement. 
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Emergency Assistance for Institutions of 
Higher Education 

— $40 million is authorized for the period 
from the date of enactment through fiscal 
year 1974 for a new program of interim 
emergency assistance. Institutions of 
higher education in serious financial dis- 
tress and in need of additional assistance 
either 1) to continue operation of the in- 
stitution or 2) to prevent substantial cur- 
tailment of academic programs to the det- 
riment of the quality of education availa- 
ble to students are eligible for these funds. 

Student Assistance: Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grants 

— Such sums as may be necessary are au- 
thorized through FY 75 for a nev^ pro- 
gram of basic educational opportunity 
grants for all students, not just those of 
exceptional need. Such grants cannot 
exceed 50 percent of the actual cost of at- 
tendance at an institution and cannot be 
more than $1,400 per student per year 
minus the student's expected family con- 
tribution. Basic grants cannot exceed the 
difference between the family contribution 
and the actual cost of attendance at the 
institution. In the event appropriations 
are insufficient to meet full entitlement, 
then basic grants cannot exceed 1/2 the 
student's actual need, unless the appropri- 
ation amounts to 75 percent or more of 
full entitlement, in which cai^e the pfrant 
cannot exceed 60 percent of th'> student's 
actual need. For less than full-time stu- 
dents, the basic educational opportunity 



grant is proportionately reduced. Appro- 
priations for the Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants will not be made until fund- 
ing of present student aid programs reach 
the following minimum levels each year: 
the current Educational Opportunity 
Grant program-$130 million; College 
Work-Study Program-$237 million; 
NDEA Student Loans-$286 million. 

— Benefits of new and existing student aid 
programs are extended to part-time stu- 
dents as well as to those at accredited 
vocational and proprietary schools. Stu- 
dents must sign affadavits promising to 
use student aid funds only for college ex- 
penses. 

Stiident Assistance : Supplemental Education 
Opportunity Grants 

— The present EOG program with some 
amendments is continued through FY 75 
as a supplement to the new basic grant 
program. The ceiling for supplemental 
grants is raised from $1,000 to $1,500, 
with the provision that no student receive 
more than $4,000 in EOG funds during his 
undergraduate years. Grant funds con- 
tinue to be appropriated among the States 
according to the relative numbers of stu- 
dents in the State, with a provision mak- 
ing 10 percent of the funds available to the 
Commissioner for discretionary allotment. 

Student Assistance : State Student Incentive 
Grants 

— A new program of Federal matching 
grants to the States is established as an 
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incentive to States to increase their appro- 
priations for student grants based on need. 
$50 million is authorized for each year 
from FY 73 through FY 75, plus such 
sums as may be necessary for continuation 
grants. 

Student Assistance: Special Program for 
Students from Disadvantaged Back- 
grounds 

— ^While retaining separate identities, Up- 
ward Bound, Talent Search, and Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students are 
consolidated in a comprehensive program 
designed to assist students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds enter, continue, or re- 
sume a program of postsecondary educa- 
tion* Authorizations for these programs 
are: $96 million for FY 72, $100 million 
for each of the next three succeeding fiscal 
years. 

Student Assistance: Insured Student Loans 

— This program is extended and the 
amount of new loans which may qualify 
for Federal loan insurance are as follows : 
$1.4 billion for FY 72; $1.6 billion for FY 
73; $1.8 billion for FY 74; $2 billion for 
FY 75. The total amount a student may 
borrow is increased from $1,500 per year 
to $2,500, with total limits of $7,500 for 
undergraduates and a total of $10,000 for 
graduate students (including undergrad- 
uate loans). Educational institutions are 
required to determine students* needs and 
recommend to lenders the amount of the 
subsidized loans a student may receive. 



The Emergency Insured Student Loan Act 
of 1969 is extended through FY 74, 

Student Assistaiice: Student Loan Marketing 
Association 

— A Government sponsored private corpo- 
ration, the Student Loan Marketing Asso- 
ciation, is established to serve as a second- 
ary market and warehousing facility for 
insured student loans. The Association will 
have a 21-member Board of Directors and 
is authorized to make advances on the se- 
curity of, purchase, service, sell, or other- 
wise deal in, insured student loans. 

Student Assistance: College Work Study 
Program 

— This program is extended through FY 
75 with some minor changes. Preference 
for participation Is modified so as to in- 
clude students 'Vith the greatest financial 
need". A new section is added authorizing 
work-study for community service learn- 
ing programs. Vietnam-era veterans will 
be given preference for these special 
work-study programs. 

Student Assistance: Cooperative Education 

— This program is extended through FY 
75 and the research and training provision 
is expanded to authorize support for ''pro- 
jects demonstrating or explaining the fea- 
sibility or value of innovative methods of 
cooperative education". 

Student Assistance : Direct Loans 

—The NDEA (Title II) program of low 
interest student loans is extended by 
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amending Title IV of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. $400 million is author- 
ized for FY 72 through FY 75. The loan 
limitation is modified by allowing $10,000 
aggregate for graduate students and 
$5,000 for any other student. 

Financing Postsecondary Education 

— The National Commission on the Fi- 
nancing of Postsecondary Education is es- 
tablished to assess the dimensions and ex- 
tent of the financial crisis confronting 
higher education. The Commission is to re- 
port to Congress by April 30, 1973, on the 
results of their study, including recom- 
mendations for national uniform stand- 
ards for determining the annual per stu- 
dent costs of providing postsecondary edu- 
cation for students in all types and classes 
of institutions. Within 60 days the Com- 
missioner is to report to Congress on the 
Commission's suggestions. The Commis- 
sion will be composed of two Senators of 
different political parties, two Representa- 
tives of different political parties, and up 
to 13 members representing the educa- 
tional and financial communities and re- 
lated government agencies. 

Education Professions Development 

— Appropriations authorized are $200 mil- 
lion for FY 73, $300 million for FY 74, 
and $450 million for FY 75 for activities 
including the Teacher Corps. The program 
of attracting and qualifying teachers to 
meet critical teacher shortages is amended 
by authorizing grant programs involving 



tutors and instructional assistants. Au- 
thorization is provided for programs or 
projects (including cooperative arrange- 
ments or consortia between institutions of 
higher education and State or local educa- 
tion agencies) for the improvement of un- 
dergraduate programs for preparing edu- 
cational personnel. 

I 

Instructional Equipment 

— Title VI of the Higher Education Act is 
extended through fiscal year 1975 at the 
fiscal year 1971 authorization level. 

Academic Facilities 

— The Higher Education Facilities Act is 
transferred to the Higher Education Act 
by creating a new Title VII — "Construc- 
tion of Academic Facilities." The sub- 
stance of Higher Education Facilities Act 
is coiu'rued with some amendments. 
Twenty-iour percent of undergraduate fa- 
cilities grants are earmarked for junior 
colleges. The required non-Federal share 
for loans for the construction of academic 
facilities is reduced from 25 percent to 20 
percent. A new authority is included for 
Federal insurance of academic facilities 
loans obtained by nonprofit private institu- 
tions of higher education. The aggregate 
amount of annual interest grants which 
may be paid is increased by $13 million in 
FY 72 and in each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years. 

Networks for Knowledge 

— The program is extended through fiscal 
year 1975. The statement of purpose and 
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authority governing "Networks for 
Knowledge'' is somewhat revised and eligi- 
bility is extended to law and graduate 
achools. 

Graduate Programs and Fellowships 

— new Title IX — Graduate Programs — 
of the Higher Education Act is provided. 
Part A authorizes a program of grants to 
institutions of higher education similar to 
Title X — Improvement of Graduate Pro- 
grams and Title IX— Public Service Edu- 
cation, of existing law. Part B authorizes 
7,500 graduate fellowships for study in 
programs that lead to teaching positions in 
institutions of higher education. Part C 
authorizes fcillowships for graduate or pro- 
fessional study for persons who plan to 
pursue a career in public service. Part D 
authorizes a new program of fellowships 
for advanced study in domestic mining, 
mineral and fuel conservation and author- 
izes fellowships for persons from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds who are undertak- 
ing graduate or professional study. Title 
VI of National Defense Education Act is 
extended, placing increased emphasis on 
undergraduate education in language and 
area studies and modifying the center ap- 
proach to include a more program-oriented 
concept of language and area studies. The 
International Education Act is extended 
without amendment through fiscal year 
1975. 

Clinical Experience in Law 

— $20 million is authorized through 1975 
for grants and. contracts to law schools for 



clinical training programs for their stu- 
dents. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Community Colleges 

— State advisory councils on Community 
Colleges are to be established to make rec- 
ommendations to the State Commissions 
on statewide plans for the expansion and 
improvement of postsecondary education 
programs in community colleges. Three 
types of grants are authorized: (1) estab- 
lishment grants to new community colleges 
to assist in their planning, developing, and 
establishment; (2) expansion grants to ex- 
isting community colleges to expand en- 
rollment, establish new campuses, and ex- 
pand and modify educational programs; 
(3) leasing grants to enable community 
colleges in connection with their establish- 
ment or expansion to lease -facilities. For 
theT>urposes of this proeram, the defini- 
tion of community college includes four 
year institutions or branches thereof 
which provide two-year postsecondary ed- 
ucational programs. Appropriations of $50 
million for FY 73, $75 million for FY 74 
and $150 million for FY 75 were author- 
ized. A Community College Unit is estab- 
lished to coordinate all programs in the 
Office of Education affecting junior col- 
leges. 

Occupational Education 

— A new program of grants is created to 
assist the States to design, establish and 
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conduct programs of postsecondary occu- 
pational education. Appropriations are au- 
thorized in the amount of $100 million for 
FY 73, $250 million for FY 74 and $500 
million for FY 75. A Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education is established 
and is responsible for all adult, vocational, 
and occupational education, and manpower 
training programs within the Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

Postsecondary Education Commission and 
Comprehensive Planning 

— States which wish to receive grants for 
comprehensive planning or for community 
colleges and occupational education pro- 
grams provided under the newly created 
Title X of the Higher Education Act must 
establish a State Commission or desijGfnate 
an existing agency or Commission as the 
"State Commission." Grants to State Com- 
missions are authorized to enable them to 
undertake comprehensive planning for 
statewide postsecondary education systems 
to ensure that all persons within a State 
have an opportunity for postsecondary ed- 
ucation. 

Vocational Education 

— The Vocational Education Act of 1963 is 
extended through FY 75 and amended to 
authorize special vocational education pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged. The iefini- 
tion of vocational education is amended to 
include training for volunteer firemen and 
to include industrial arts programs. Provi- 
sions for exemplary programs and pro- 



jects, residential vocational schools, con- 
sumer and homemaking education, cooper- 
ative vocational education, curriculum de- 
velopment and the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education are all 
continued. 



New Education Programs and Provisions 
Relating to the Administration of Educational 
Programs 

Education Division ^ 

— An Education Division is established 
within HEW and is composed of the Office 
of Education and the National Institute of 
Education. The head of the Division has 
the title of Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion. 

Support for Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education 

— The Secretary of HEW is authorized to 
award grants and contracts to institutions 
of higher education and other public and 
private education institutions and agencies 
to improve postsecondary education. The 
new grant authority will provide assist- 
ance for a broad range of reform, innova- 
tion and improvement activities as well as 
the creation of new institutions and pro- 
grams. State Commissions are required to 
provide comments and recommendations 
to the Secretary regarding applications 
submitted from their State. There is au- 
thorize^, to be appropriated $10 million for 
FY 7b, $50 million for FY 74, and $75 



million for FY 75 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this new program. 

National Institute of Education 

— A National Institute of Education is 
created to provide Federal Government 
leadership in the conduct and support of 
scientific inquiry into the educational proc- 
ess. NIE's function includes building an 
effective educational research and demon- 
stration system and strengthening the sci- 
entific and technological foundations of ed- 
ucation. Dissemination and utilization 
functions are another major responsibility 
of NIE. The National Center for Educa- 
tional Communication is transferred from 
OE to NIE. $550 million in the aggregate 
for use during fiscal year 1973, 1974, and 
1975 is authorized to be appropriated. 

Cooperative Research Act 

— The Cooperative Research Act is 
amended and extended through June 30, 
1975. Authorizations are $58 million for 
FY 73, $68 million for FY 74 and $78 mil- 
lion for FY 75. 

General Education Provisions Act 

— ^An amendment to the General Educa- 
tion Provisions Act prohibits unauthorized 
program consolidation and unauthorized 
limitations on the use of appropriations. 
This modification is designed to make clear 
that OE cannot as a matter of general 
policy make the approval of application.' 
under one program dependent on the ap- 
proval of applications under another pro- 



gram. Packaging or consolidation of appli- 
cations for grants and contracts is permit- 
ted if such procedure is for the purpose of 
attaining simplicity or effectiveness of ad- 
ministration. 

Indian Education 

— A new title is added to Public Law 
81-874 to provide financial assistance to 
local educational agencies for elementary 
and secondary education programs to meet 
the special educational needs of Indian 
children. Grants are also authorized for 
projects testing the effectiveness of pro- 
grams for improving Indian educational 
opportunities, programs to provide serv- 
ices not available to Indian children and 
training programs for educational person- 
nel. A bureau level Office of Indian Educa- 
tion is established in OE and a National 
Advisory Council on Indian Education is 
created. 

Administration of OE Programs and Pro- 
jects 

— A new subsection is added to General 
Education Provisions Act setting forth a 
series of requirements relating to program 
administration, fiscal control fund 
accounting and reporting which are appli- 
cable with respect to any application 
under any program to which the Commis- 
sioner determines the new subsection 
should apply. 

Title III, National Defense Education Act 

— The program of providing financial as- 
sistance for strengthening instruction in 
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science, mathematics, modern foreign lan- 
guages, and other critical subjects is ex- 
tended through FY 75 at the current au- 
thorization level. 

Study and Report on Rules and Regulations 

— The Commissioner is required to 
conduct a study of all rules, regulations, 
guide lines, etc., affecting administration 
of any program to which the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act applies and to report 
the results of such study no later than one 
year after enactment of this act to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Ethnic Heritage Programs 

—A new Title IX is added to ESEA of 
1965, authorizing $10 million for FY 72 
and $15 million for FY 73 for project 
grants to encourage and promote activities 
related to ethnic heritage studies and for 
development and dissemination of related 
curriculum materials. A National Advi- 
sory Council on Ethnic Heritage Studies is 
established to advise and assist in the 
coordination of this program. 

Consumers' Education 

—Title VIII of ESEA is amended by add- 
ing a new section which (1) provides for a 
Director of Consumers* Education to coor- 
dinate consumers' education activities and 
administer a consumers* education pro- 
gram in OE and (2) authorizes grants to 



and contracts with institutions of higher 
education. State and local education agen- 
cies, and public and private organizations 
to support research, demonstration and 
pilot projects designed to provide con- 
sumer education to the public. For these 
purposes, $20 million is authorized for FY 
73, $25 million for FY 74 and $35 million 
for FY 75. 

The College of Virgin Islands and the Univ- 
ersity of Guam 

— Endowment grants of $3 million each, 
for the College of Virgin Islands and the 
University of Guam are authorized and 
the institutions are accorded land grant 
status for the purpose of annual appropri- 
ations. 

Migratory Children 

— Title I, ESEA, is amended to include 
preschool programs especially for migrant 
children, provided that funds for the oper- 
ation of such programs will not detract 
from other programs already authorized. 
The Commissioner of Education is re- 
quired to conduct a study of the operation 
of title I, ESEA, with respect to the educa- 
tion of migrant children and to report the 
results of such study. 

Youth Camp Safety 

— The Secretary of HEW is required to 
report by March 1, 1973, to the Congress 
on existing conditions in youth camps and 
the need for Federal standards. 



Emergency School Aid 

— The majoi: purposes of this title are to 
provide financial assistance to local school 
districts to: (a) meet special problems in- 
cident to desegregation; (b) encourage 
voluntary integration; and (c) aid school 
children in overcoming the educational dis- 
advantages of minority group isolation. 
Authority for the administration of this 
program is vested in the newly created As- 
sistant Secretary of HEW for Education. 

An appropriation of $1 billion is author- 
ized for FY 73 with the same amount ap- 
proved for FY 74. Four percent of the 
total appropriation is reserved for bilin- 
gual education programs, 6 percent for 
special programs and for evaluation, 3 
percent for educational television, 5 per- 
cent for metropolitan area parks and 8 
percent for private groups. Further, not 
more than 15 percent of the total appro- 
priation is reserved for compensatory edu- 
cation programs and is to be apportioned 
among the States. Remaining funds are to 
be apportioned among the States by allot- 
ting each State $75,000 plus an amount 
based upon its relative number of minority 
group children, each State being guaran- 
teed a minimum of $100,000. 

There are four broad categories of eligi- 
bility for grants: (1) school districts or- 
dered to desegregate (whether by courts, 
by DHEW, or by State agencies); (2) 
school districts voluntarily integrating all 
their schools; (3) school districts volun- 
tarily integrating some of their schools or 
preventing some from becoming segre- 



gated and; (4) schools enrolling and edu- 
cating children who would not otherwise 
be eligible for enrollment because of non- 
residence. Once a school district has been 
determined to be eligible for grants under 
these categories, it may then receive funds 
to implement plans for a number of pro- 
grams. 

Funds would be provided for the follow- 
ing activities: 

1. new curricula and instructional 
methods to support a program of 
integrated instruction, including 
instruction in language and cul- 
tural heritage of minority groups 

2. remedial services 

3. guidance and counseling services 
designed to promote mutual under- 
standing between minority groups 
and nonminority groups, parents, 
students and teachers 

4. administrative and auxiliary serv- 
ices 

5. community activities 

6. recruiting, hiring and training 
teacher aides, with preference giv- 
en to parents 

7. inservice teacher training 

8. planning, evaluation and dissemi- 
nation of information 

9. minor alteration and remodeling 

Metropolitan area projects include in- 
ter-district projects, Standard Metropoh- 
tan Statistical Area planning, and educa- 
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tion parks. With regard to the Education 
parks, funds can be allocated for joint de- 
velopment by cities and suburbs of plans 
"to reduce and eliminate minority group 
isolation/' Funds for planning and con- 
struction of "integrated education parks" 
providing education from the 7th through 
12th grades v^^ill be available. 

In determining whether to approve an 
application the Assistant Secretary is lim- 
ited to considering six specific criteria 
which include the districts' need for assist- 
ance and the degree to which the program 
to be funded is likely to effect a decrease in 
racial isolation. Applicants are required to 
provide assurances that they will comply 
with the plans upon which their eligibility 
is determined. 

A National Advisory Council on Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity is estab- 
lished, consisting of 15 members, at least 
one half of whom shall be representatives 
of minority groups, appointed by the Pres- 
ident The Council will advise the Assist- 
ant Secretary with respect to the opera- 
tion of the Emergency School Aid program 
and review the program with respect to its 
effectiveness in achieving its purpose. 

Transportation of Students 

— The major provisions of S. 659 with re- 
gard to the assignment or transportation 
of students are as follows : 

(1) The effectiveness of Court deci- 
sions ordering busing to achieve 



racial balance is postponed until 
all judicial appeals have been ex- 
hausted or until January 1, 1974. 

(2) The use of Federal funds for bus- 
ing is prohibited except on the 
express written, voluntary re- 
quest of appropriate local school 
officials. In no event will funds 
be made available for busing when 
the time or distance of travel is 
so great as to risk children's 
health or impinge upon the edu- 
cational process or where the 
school to which students will be 
transported is inferior to that 
to which they would otherwise be 
assigned. 

(3) Federal officials are r^cliibited 
from using rules, regulations, or- 
ders, guide lines, or otherwise, to 
require any local education agen- 
cy to use State or local funds for 
purposes for which Federal funds 
cannot be used. 

Higher Education 

Sex Discrimination 

— Sex bias in regard to admissions to in- 
stitutions of vocational education, profes- 
sional education and graduate higher edu- 
cation, and to public institutions of under- 
graduate higher education is prohibited. 
The undergraduate admissions of private 
colleges are exempted. Also exempted are 
institutions controlled by a religious orga- 
nization, if the ban would not be consistent 
with religious beliefs, and public under- 



graduate institutions that traditionally 
and continually from their establishment 
have had a policy of admitting students of 
only one sex. Institutions in the process of 
adopting coeducation would be given a 
transition period to comply v^^ith the anti- 
discrimination ban. 

Institutional Aid 

— A nev^ program of aid to institutions is 
authorized. Aid would be distributed to 
colleges according to a three-part formula: 

Firsty 45 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for institutional aid would be 
distributed according to the total 
amount of educational opportunity 
grants, work-study, and National De- 
fense loans paid to students at each col- 
lege. Under this section, a college enroll- 
ing fewer than 1,000 students would re- 
ceive 50 percent of the total student aid 
its students received from the three pro- 
grams. A college enrolling between 1,000 
and 3,000 would get 46 percent; one en- 
rolling between 3,000 and 10,000 would 
get 42 percent; and one enrolling over 
10,000 students would get 38 percent 

The second section of the formula 
would distribute another 45 percent of 
the institutional aid according to the 
number of students at each institution 
receiving aid under a new program of 
basic educational opportunity grants. 
Under this section, a college enrolling 
fewer than 1,000 students would get 
$500 for each basic grant recipient. A 



college enrolling between 1,000 and 
2,500 students would get $500 for each 
of its first 100 recipients and $400 for 
each one after that. A college with be- 
tween 2,500 and 5,000 students would 
get $500 for eacn of its first 100 recipi- 
ents; $400 for each of its next 150 recip- 
ients; and $300 for each of the rest. A 
college with between 5,000 and 10,000 
students would get the same amount as 
those above, but it would receive only 
$200 for each recipient of a basic grant 
over 500 ; a college with more than 
10,000 students would get similar 
amounts, but only $100 for each recipi- 
ent over 1,000. 

The third section of the institutional 
aid formula specifies that 10 percent of 
the aid funds would be based on the 
number of graduate students enrolled at 
each institution — allowing a payment of 
$200 per student. 

The portion of institu'"onal aid to be 
based on a college's basic grant recipi- 
ents would not be paid unless Congress 
financed the basic grant program at a 
level that would allow at least 50 per- 
cent of the need for basic grants to be 
met. If only 50 percent of the full 
amount needed for basic grants is ap- 
propriated, the 50 percent of the institu- 
tional aid tied to basic grants may be 
paid; if 60 percent of the need for basic 
grants is met, 60 percent of the institu- 
tional aid portion may be paid, etc. If 
not enough money is appropriated to 
meet all demands for institutional aid, 
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the amount paid to each college will be 
prorated. 

Payments for Veterans 

— Payments of $300 to an institution 
for each veteran attending the college, plus 
$150 for each veteran enrolled in a special 



or remedial program at the college are au- 
thorized. To get the payments, a college 
must increase its enrollment of veterans 
10 percent over the previous academic 
year and must use 50 percent of the pay- 
ments for recruitment and education pro- 
grams for veterans. 
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graduate institutions that traditionally 
and continually from their establishment 
have had a policy of admitting students of 
only one sex. Institutions in the process of 
adopting coeducation would be given a 
transition period to comply v^ith the anti- 
discrimination ban. 

Institutional Aid 

— A new program of aid to institutions is 
authorized. Aid would be distributed to 
colleges according to a three-part formula: 

First, 45 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for institutional aid would be 
distributed according to the total 
amount of educational opportunity 
grants, work-study, and National De- 
fense loans paid to students at each col- 
lege. Under this section, a college enroll- 
ing fewer than 1,000 students would re- 
ceive 50 percent of the total student aid 
its students received from the three pro- 
grams. A college enrolling between 1,000 
and 3,000 would get 46 percent; one en- 
rolling between 3,000 and 10,000 would 
get 42 percent; and one enrolling over 
10,000 students would get 38 percent. 

The second section of the formula 
would distribute another 45 percent of 
the institutional aid according to the 
number of students at each institution 
receiving aid under a new program of 
basic educational opportunity grants. 
Under this section, a college enrolling 
fewer than 1,000 students would get 
$500 for each basic grant recipient. A 



college enrolling between 1,000 and 
2,500 students would get $500 for each 
of its first 100 recipients and $400 for 
each one after that. A college with be- 
tween 2,500 and 5,000 students would 
get $500 for each of its first 100 recipi- 
ents ; $400 for each of its next 150 recip- 
ients; and $300 for each of the rest. A 
college with between 5,000 and 10,000 
students would get the same amount as 
those above, but it would receive only 
$200 for each recipient of a basic grant 
over 500; a college with more than 
I 10,000 students would get similar 
amounts, but only $100 for each recipi- 
ent over 1,000. 

The third section of the institutional 
aid formula specifies that 10 percent of 
the aid funds would be based on the 
number of graduate students enrolled at 
each institution — allowing a payment of 
$200 per student. 

The portion of institutional aid to be 
based on a college's basic grant recipi- 
ents would not be paid unless Congress 
financed the basic grant program at a 
level that would allow at least 50 per- 
cent of the need for basic grants to be 
met. If only 50 percent of the full 
amount needed for basic grants is ap- 
propriated, the 50 percent of the institu- 
tional aid tied to basic grants may be 
paid; if 60 percent of the need for basic 
grants is met, 60 percent of the institu- 
tional aid portion may be paid, etc. If 
not enough money is appropriated to 
meet all demands for institutional aid, 
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the amount paid to each college will be 
prorated. 

Payments for Veterans 

—Payments of $300 to an institution 
for each veteran attending the college, plus 
$150 for each veteran enrolled in a special 



or remedial program at the college are au- 
thorized. To get the payments, a college 
must increase its enrollment of veterans 
10 percent over the previous academic 
year and must use 50 percent of the pay- 
ments for recruitment and education pro- 
grams for veterans. 
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